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IS A SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR RELIGION POSSIBLE? 


The whole wide field of the modern world is but one 
grand scenic display in illustration of the conflicts and con- 
quests of science. Always has her flag led the way to vic- 
tory; and no weapon turned against her has prospered. 

It is not so long ago that this earth was the universe ; 
while the sun, moon, and stars were only “appurtenances 
thereunto belonging.” God, angels, and devils were chiefly 
interested in a struggle going on here, recently begun, soon 
to be ended, when time was to be no longer, and eternity 
was to become all. But science, like a young demiurgos, 
has touched, transformed, and re-created all things. And 
now we see “a new heaven and a new earth; for the first 
heaven and the first earth” are “passed away.” The word 
has gone forth, “ Behold, I make all things new.” 

We talk to-day with a friend in a distant city as famil- 
iarly as two neighboring gossips used to converse with each 
other from opposite windows, across a narrow street. And, 
each new wonder becoming a commonplace in a week, we 
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are apt to forget how very modern all these things are. So 
we lose the marvel of what science has done in two hun- 
dred years. 

The little flat earth plain of the ancients, flowed round 
by the ocean stream, domed by a solid concave as real as 
the cover of a dinner-platter, ruled by Jehovah or Jove, cov- 
ering a cavern peopled by the shades of the dead, a scene 
of magic and marvel, the battle-ground of deities, demi- 
gods, heroes, and monsters of every kind,—all this is not so 
very far away. The “ancients” themselves were very mod- 
ern, as compared with our present conceptions of the begin- 
nings of life on earth. And Dante’s world, a Christian 
crystallization of many preceding speculations, is hardly 
more than five hundred years old. While, even since Bos- 
ton was founded, Milton wrote his great epic. He knew 
of the ideas of Copernicus; though, for the purposes of his 
poem, at any rate, he rejects them. His whole universe is 
not so large as the now known orbit of the moon. 

So recently, then, has Science given us our present uni- 
verse for a home. She shattered the crystal spheres of 
Ptolemy, and turned the “firmament” into “the blue dome 
of air.” She set the stationary earth in motion, and sent it 
spinning about the sun. And now our earth, instead of 
being the centre, is found to be only one little planet,—a 
subordinate part of one little system, itself a subordinate 
part of an infinite order. For our whole tiny group is so 
far away from even its nearest neighbor that a little fleet of 
yachts alone in the centre of the wide Atlantic, with no 
sign of life nearer than the far-off shores, could only faintly 
figure forth its startling isolation. It takes light about eight 
minutes and a half to reach us from our sun; while this 
same ray, in order to reach our nearest next-door neighbor 
outside our system, would have to travel about one million 
eight hundred and forty thousand minutes. And, even 
then, the white-winged messenger would only be standing 
on the threshold of infinity. 

Is it any wonder that the science that has done all this 
should expect to change a good many things more ? 
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But we need to glance for a moment a little nearer home 
than the stars, and obtain a glimpse, at least, of the extent 
to which science has changed the conditions of our daily 
life. Until very recently, men have postulated a miraculous 
origin for humanity only about six thousand years ago. 
The Garden of Eden has faded into the cloud-land of my- 
thology; and science asks us to look down a vista of at least 
two hundred thousand years, to see our half-human ances- 
tors cradled in a jungle, with the bestial cries of the forest 
for lullaby; and then to note how, with slow and painful 
steps, our race has struggled uy» a pathway wet with tears 
and blood to its present vantage-ground of civilization. 
And it is only in these recent years, by the help of this 
same science, that our race is gaining its conquest over the 
earth. Science found man timidly creeping along the river- 
banks and the ocean shores, shaping with clumsy hands and 
crude, flint implements a crazy “dug-out” in which to vent- 
ure a little way over a sea peopled with monsters, and with 
all imaginable threatening horrors on every hand. She 
built for him the steamship, and turned the widest oceans 
into common ferry-ways. She found him toiling a few 
miles a day on foot or horseback or in some springless 
cart, and she built him the railway and the Pullman car. 
She found him sending a courier with a notched stick for 
a message to some other tribe, and she gave him the light- 
ning for a post-boy, and turned the world into a whispering 
gallery. She found him living in little isolated and hostile 
groups, imagining the world beyond his narrow limits peo- 
pled with barbarians and monsters; and she gave him the 
printing-press, whose scattered leaves alight on every break- 
fast-table, and so gives us the sense of common interests, 
common wants, common sufferings, common aims, and a 
common brotherhood. Wherever the most careless eye 
rests to-day, it looks on some gift of this wondrous, omni- 
present, all-conquering, all-generous science. 

So much has this “science” thus wrought that we have 
come almost to look upon the word as though it stood for 
an entity, a demigod, a genie of some Aladdin’s lamp. No 
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wonder if the men of science are proud of the past! No 
wonder they hold the most extravagant views as to what 
the future may unfold. No wonder they borrow the feel- 
ings, if not the words, of him who sung the triumphs of 
steam, and sometimes say to humanity, 


“ By and by, you may go and play, 
While I manage the world myself.” 


Is it to be expected that, in a world so transformed, any 
class of human ideas is to escape the general transforma- 
tion? 

The religions of the past, whether true or false, have 
been held on grounds that science cannot recognize. Hence 
the inevitable “conflicts” and “ warfares,” whose history 
and principles have been so ably, if not completely, set 
forth by such men as Dr. John W. Draper and President 
Andrew D. White. But the warfare of science has not 
been confined to the old religion as an antagonist. Science 
has also had to war- against the old history, the old philoso- 
phy, and even against the old science. The fact of it is 
that bigotry and conservatism are not all in the Church. 
They are too human, and there is too much of them, to be 
shut up in any one enclosure. There can be a scientific 
bigotry as well as one that bears the label of Presbyteri- 
anism. Witness the attitude of all the older physicians 
in England toward Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. It is said that no one of them who had passed 
the age of forty ever got his eyes open wide enough to see 
the new light. Witness the purely scientific authority of 
Newton, which eclipsed the glory of Young, as the discov- 
erer of the true theory of light, for a century. Witness 
Agassiz and evolution. And the list might be indefinitely 
extended. 

But because Science carries on her warfare against the 
old theories and supposed facts of history, philosophy, and 
science in the past, no ong supposes that any one of these — 
history, philosophy, or science —is to be slain, or must of 
necessity cease to exist. No false theory about the stars 
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ever endangered the light of any single one of them. So it 
seems to me quite possible that false theories about religion, 
or the discovery that supposed religious facts are without 
foundation, may not hinder its continued career,-any more 
than false theories about the earth are likely to hinder its 
continued circuit about the sun. 

A little clear thinking and some good definitions ought to 
bring some help to those who do a good deal of ill-digested 
talking about science, as well as toa similar class that en- 
dangers religion by its unwise defence. Let us then try 
to get our bearings and find out just what it is that we are 
talking about. We will then examine the two great sup- 
posed antagonists, and see if we can find out what they are. 


I. Wat 1s Scrence? 


To hear people talking about it, you would suppose that 
it is a thing, an entity, that can be in favor of or opposed to 
some other thing. But science is only man thinking,—one 
of the functional activities of humanity, as religion is 
another of his functional activities. Instead of being a 
thing, it is only a method of dealing with things. It is the 
way —and, I believe, the only way —of rational study, of 
the discovery of truth. I hold that no man ever did discover 
any truth, or ever will, except by the use of the scientific 
method. That men used this method before they thought 
of it, or formulated it, is nothing against this position. 
Men spoke grammatically before they formulated grammar ; 
and they used their eyes for ages before they dreamed about 
any theory of vision. But men can use their eyes much 
more effectively, and can more easily distinguish between 
hallucination and reality, since they understand the laws of 
sight. So, since they have formulated the laws of investiga- 
tion, they can make more rapid and sure advances in the 
discovery of truth. 

What now is this method of whines? It consists in three 
distinct and separate steps of investigation. 
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1. The first step is observation. This is the simple look- 
ing at a supposed fact. But the impression one gets from 
this first looking may be a quite erroneous impression. For 
the eyes alone may send up a false report to consciousness. 
The eye tells us that the earth is flat; that the moon is 
only a few miles away, and is no larger than a platter. 
Different eyes do not agree as to colors. A movement may 
be made so rapidly that the eye shall misreport it com- 
pletely. 

In a similar way, the reports of all the other senses are 
liable to be mistaken. It is not enough then to see a thing 
or hear a thing or feel a thing. The one testimony must 
be checked off by other testimonies. The report must be 
corroborated. So 

2. We must take the next step, that of verification. To 
do this, we repeat the observation. We call in the aid of 
the other senses. We check off or modify one report by 
another. We compare them; we try to eliminate sources 
of error; we apply one method of explanation after another, 
until we feel reasonably sure that we have found the only 
one that is adequate. Then, for the first time, we have a 
right to say that we know that fact. Then 

8. We are at liberty to take the next step, deduction. 
We have verified a large number of facts that are similar 
in their general characteristics, and we put them together 
in a class by themselves. Now, we have a right to go on 
and deduce a theory as to their relations to each other. 
And these constant relations we speak of as the law that 
underlies them, and by which they are what they are. 
This is what is meant by a scientific theory or hypothesis. 
And, if no new fact is discovered that our theory cannot 
make room for or explain, as we say, then we consider 
our hypothesis established. 

And, just here, we need to bear in mind another thing,— 
that what science speaks of as a law is not a thing or force 
or entity any more than science itself is. It is popularly 
spoken of as though it were a statutory enactment or a 
positive force that was capable of doing things. It is noth- 
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ing more than our way of saying that the relations between 
certain phenomena are constant and are changing. 

Now, then, after science has taken its third step,— deduced 
its theory,—its triumph is attained, and its power becomes 
manifest. Taking its stand on the observed constancy of 
nature, it can reconstruct the past and predict the future. 
It can talk of eclipses and conjunctions of the planets five 
hundred years ago or five hundred years to come. So it 
can reconstruct history, or discover and explode ancient 
errors in philosophy, religion, and science. So, with aston- 
ishing accuracy, it can foresee the issues of our present 
political and religions tendencies. And, if the world be 
wise, it will use its light in guiding and shaping the forces 
now at work so as to determine a better future for man. 

It is apparent, then, that science is only organized com- 
mon sense. It is only man rationally trying to rid himself 
of his errors and to find out ‘what is true in every depart- 
ment of thought and life. It is man in the light of past 
experience trying not to repeat his blunders, but to find 
out the reality of things, so that he may rightly adjust him- 
self to them. Science never destroyed a fact or discredited 
a truth; and it never will. Those who are afraid of it only 
reveal their lack of knowledge as to what it is, or else their 
distrust as to the soundness of their own positions. Its 
only office is to clarify the present of its errors inherited 
from an uncritical and unscientific past, and to go on to 
new conquests of the undiscovered. 

We have come now face to face with a question that is 
central to our whole discussion. On account of its impor- 
tance, it has a right to ask your most careful attention. 
When may any institution be said to have a scientific basis? 
There can be but one answer; though it seems to me that 
people hold the most confused and absurd notions about it. 
An institution has a scientific basis, when the thoughts, the 
emotions, the rites or customs, and the actions involved in 
it are found to accord with the scientifically ascertained 
nature of things. And any institution, being a fact, has 
a prescriptive right to exist until by the use of the scien- 
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tific method it is proved not to be in accord with the 
nature of things. That is, science has no right to demand 
the surrender or abolition of all things that do not happen 
as yet to have been demonstrated. He would not be an 
over-wise man who should propose incontinently to pull 
down all houses whose foundations are not already proved 
to be secure. When he has carefully examined and proved, 
in the case of some particular one, that it is not secure, then 
is the time for his work of demolition to begin. But there 
is a certain class of dynamite scientists who propose to blow 
everything up first, and examine them afterward. 

One other point needs to be made clear; that is, the 
range, the scope of science, or the proper field for scientific 
investigation. There are many who would say to Science, 
Your instruments and methods of investigation are the 
proper ones for certain departments of study or life; but, 
by the very nature of things, they are excluded from others. 
Some self-appointed keepers of certain alleged truths would 
say, Hands off! my realm is too sacred or two subtle for 
science to deal with. Others—and these perhaps among 
men of science themselves — are ready to pronounce certain 
departments of thought or life unreal, because they do not 
lend themselves to the cruder methods of research with 
which they happen to be familiar. But we all need to 
learn, once and for all, that whatever is true, and at the 
same time touches in any way the life of humanity, is capa- 
ble of being scientifically investigated. Undoubtedly there 
may be many things true in distant parts of the universe, 
or even near at hand, that do not touch human life, and so 
do not concern us. For example, perhaps we shall never 
find out very much about the back of the moon; and per- 
haps it will not trouble us much, if we do not. Perhaps 
there are inhabited worlds whose suns even are beyond the 
range of our largest telescopes; and perhaps we shall never 
know much about such worlds. But if a thing does not 
touch, and so does not influence or modify, our lives in any 
way, it is no matter whether we know about it or not. The 
things then that are beyond our reach and so beyond our 
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knowledge are the things that it does not concern us to 
know. But whatever does touch us is thereby proved to 
be within our reach; and all such things we can investigate 
by scientific methods. 

Science has achieved its most dramatic triumphs, so far, 
in the field of material facts; and I suppose it is on that ac- 
count that many set up the claim that it ought to confine 
itself to these, and that nothing else is real. But, though 
there is about them none of the characteristics or qualities 
that we associate with what we call matter, a feeling, a flit- 
ting fancy, or even a dream, is a fact as much as a boulder, 
a glacier, or the remains of a megatherium. As a fact, it 
must be dealt with and accounted for by any one who under- 
takes to set up a comprehensive theory of the world. 
What we call the emotional, the mental, the spiritual,— the 
whole psychical life of man,— these are facts. The inclina- 
tions that constitute the bonds of society are facts. Be- 
cause they are immensely more difficult to deal with than 
physical facts does not put them beyond the range of 
science, nor absolve science from the necessity of dealing 
with them. There is no other possible alternative: either 
all things are orderly — that is, under law — or else the uni- 
verse is a mad-house. And whatever is under law, and 
that at the same time touches and so concerns us,— this 
can be investigated. 

The outcome of our definition of science, then, is this: 
1. It is a method, and not a thing. 2. Its scope includes all 
that it concerns us to know. 3. By any thing’s having a 
scientific basis, we mean that it is found, on investigation, to 
be in accord with the discovered nature of things. 

Now let us turn to the other great factor of our theme, 
and ask, 


Il. WHat ts RELIGION? 


In general then, and before coming to particulars, I 
would define religion as man’s effort to express and inter- 
pret the greatest and most inclusive of all human relations. 
And, in the nature of things, it must be as permanent as 
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that relation itself. Or, to state it in another form, so as to 
open the way for a natural and needed analysis, I would 
say, Religion is man’s thought concerning the relation in 
which he stands to the universe, or to the powers or power 
that he recognizes as outside himself and as controlling his 
destiny. Of course, his thought is accompanied by appro- 
priate emotions. And, of course, the thought and the emo- 
tion will find external expression in what are regarded as 
fitting rites, services, and courses of conduct; while the 
one purpose in it all will be the establishment of what is 
looked upon as desirable relations between man and this 
external power. 

I put the thought first, because an intellectual perception 
of this relation must precede all conscious feeling on the 
subject; while the thought and the feeling must precede 
the external expression in altars, temples, or services of any 
kind. The purpose — which is the motive force of it all — 
will be seen to permeate, run through, and mingle with all 
the other elements of religion. 

Religion then, upon analysis, may be resolved into these 
four elements : — 

1. It is thought,— the creed, the theology. 

2. It is emotion,— fear, awe, reverence, hope, love, wor- 
ship. 

8. It is ritual, however elaborate or however simple it 
may be. 

4. It is purpose,—the endeavor of man to adjust himself 
to his supposed environment; to get into right relation to 
the Power not himself; or, in New Testament phrase, to 
become “ reconciled to God.” 

To see how true and real this all is, let us glance at a few 
concrete illustrations drawn from the different religions of 
the world. Begin with a fetich worshipper. In some way, 
—no matter how,—he has come to stand in awe of some 
mysterious power supposed to reside in or be connected 
with a stick or a curious stone. Now, he thinks of a 
power here, external to himself, and as able in some way 
to hurt or help him. He will naturally feel afraid of this 
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power. Then, by some rite or ceremony, an offering or a 
prayer, he will try to placate its anger or win its good will. 
And his purpose will be, in it all, to establish what he 
regards as desirable relations with it. 

Pass from the fetich worshipper to the Jewish high priest 
in Solomon’s temple. His thought of the power not him- 
self has grown to the dimensions of Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, or, as in later times, the God of the whole earth. 
His emotions will correspond to his intellectual conception. 
His ritual will take such shape as he supposes his god to 
desire. And his purpose will be the establishment of what 
are regarded as desirable relations with this dread Power 
that is supposed to hold the destiny of Israel in his hands. 

Now, precisely similar things are true of the Buddhist, 
the Mohammedan, and the Christian. 

And, even if you drop the name of religion, you do not 
escape the thing itself. Every man capable of thinking 
does think and must think of a power external to himself. 
If capable of emotion, he must have feelings that respond 
to the manifestations of this power. By his thoughts and 
feelings, his actions must be influenced and moulded. And, 
knowing that his life, his prosperity and happiness, depend 
on his knowledge of and obedience to this power, the pur- 
pose to be rightly adjusted to it must be the aim of every 
intelligent and sane human being. For this religious search 
is nothing more nor less than the search for the secret of 
life. The essentials of religion, then, are the essentials of all 
sane and healthy human living. The same religious ele- 
ments that we discovered in the fetich worshipper are vital 
to-day in Huxley, in Herbert Spencer, in Haeckel, and in 
Colonel Ingersoll. Even atheism itself is only the obverse 
side of the current coin of religion. And these essentials 
of religion must remain just so long as there is a universe, 
and a man in it capable of thinking and feeling about it. 
Get rid of all the temples, churches, priests, and ministers, 
and you would not get rid of religion any more than, by 
abolishing the weather bureau at Washington and destroy- 
ing all the weather-vanes and thermometers, you would get 
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rid of the weather. And, even if the climates themselves 
should all change, some kind of climatic conditions would 
remain. 

It seems to me that, in this matter, people allow them- 
selves to be deluded by superficial appearances. Because a 
large part of any old religion will not bear scientific investi- 
gation does not seriously threaten religion itself any more 
than the stars were endangered by the overthrow of the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy. That the thought ele- 
ments, the emotional elements, and the ritualistic elements 
of religion in the past should have been found to have been 
erroneous or partial is a matter of course, and goes without 
saying. For a scientific man to discover and announce 
these facts should startle no one, any more than the state- 
ment parallel to this, and equally prvfound, that a boy’s 
trousers and jacket are not large enough for him when he 
gets tobe a man. It is doubtless true, but not important 
enough to make a great deal of fuss about. Put a finite 
being in the midst of an infinite universe and tell him to 
grow, and results like these are to be expected. And they 
are as inevitable in regard to religion as they are in the 
matter of clothes. Our religious beliefs, like all the rest of 
our ideas, may always be partially untrue; and they must 
always be at least inadequate. And yet they may be rela- 
tively right enough at any special stage of human develop- 
ment. I suppose that, at any particular epoch of the 
world’s advance, the people then living did just what we 
are doing now. That is, they thought as correctly as their 
brain power, limited by tradition and inherited prejudice, 
would let them. To ask them to do more would be like 
asking the Swiss lake-dwellers to build the Parthenon. 

But while the creed, the emotion, and the ritual are sub- 
ject to perpetual change and growth, the purpose remains 
forever the same. The body may grow old and die; but 
the soul ever reincarnates itself in some more fitting form. 
Orders and types of life perish; but life goes on. And this 
eternal purpose of religion is one of reconciliation. It is the 
progressive endeavor to reconcile man with himself, man 
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with his fellow, and man with the external conditions of his 
life. 


III. WHERE ARE WE Now? 


Let us now look a little at the condition of religion at 
this present stage of the world’s advance. We will do 
this with two questions in mind: first, as to what religious 
principles or beliefs have a distinct and definite scientific 
basis ; and, secondly, as to what principles or beliefs, though 
not yet demonstrated to be true, have a right to remain, 
—for the present, at least,— because they have not been 
demonstrated to be false. 

What, then, are some of the elements of religion — truths 
that may well enough be called doctrines — that are capable 
of demonstration ? 

1. I would set down the existence of “an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.” This is as 
much more certain than any phenomenal fact whatever as 
is the general fact of seeing more certain than anybody’s 
report of any particular thing stated to have been seen. 

For my present purpose, I care not by what name you 
call this Power, or, indeed, whether you name it at all; for 
any finite name must be utterly inadequate as a designation 
of the infinite. 

But, unless Science is to stultify herself and deny her own 
essential postulates, she must admit that “nothing comes 
from nothing,” and that “a stream cannot rise higher than its 
source.” If, then, I may not talk of this Power as thinking 
or planning or loving or as personal — because all these are 
finite terms — still, by all the canons of science, I am bound 
to regard it as at least equal and adequate to these; for 
these are some of its finite manifestations. This Power, 
then, is at least as much as we mean by intelligence and 
love and personality. Or, as Herbert Spencer said to me 
one day, “I see no reason why we should not regard this 
Power as being as much above personality as we are higher 
than vegetable growths.” 

And I, for one, see no good reason for our being so afraid 
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of being anthropomorphic. Whether afraid of it or not, 
we must be anthropomorphic until we cease to be anthropoi, 
men. And, if we were anything else, we should still be 
limited to the stand-point of our natures, whatever they 
were. We are just as anthropomorphic in chemistry as we 
are-in theology. So long as we speak at all, we must use 
terms derived from our own experience. And even a partial 
expression may be more nearly correct than silence or no 
expression at all. And it is just as possible for one to be 
negatively dogmatic as to be positively so; and the former 
may be even farther from the truth than the latter. He 
who asserts mere force may be as dogmatic as he who 
asserts God. He cannot prove that he is any more nearly 
accurate. And, if he tells the theist that he does not know 
what God is, the theist has a perfect right to retort that he 
does not know what force is. 

This Power, then, is not only real, it is the one great 
reality. 

2. Man is the product of, and is dependent on, this 
Power. If, then, one grand element of religion is “ the 
sense of dependence on an unseen Power,” as it has been 
called, then, in so far, it has abundant scientific justification. 

8. In this infinite and eternal Power is the law of man’s 
life. This law was here before man came, and it will be 
here after he departs. In entering life, he comes under its 
jurisdiction. This sense of being amenable to a higher law 
has always been an essential part of every religion. It is 
no necessary part of this truth that this law should always 
have been looked upon as what would now be called good, 
or moral. It is enough that he should always have 
regarded himself as subject to a Power above him that 
demanded his allegiance, and attached to his conduct or 
character reward or punishment as the result of obedience 
or disobedience. 

This belief, instead of being weakened by the advance 
of science, is now established as one of the most incontro- 
vertible of all truths. 

4. In this fact, that the laws of this infinite Power are 
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the inexorable conditions of life and death for man, lies the 
mightiest conceivable motive force for conduct. To know 
and obey these laws is at once the only true self-interest 
and the highest duty. 

5. These laws, discovered and verified, constitute the one 
book, the sacred Scripture. And, while Science is calling 
them the “laws of nature,” I see no reason why religion 
should not call them the “word of God,” written on 
“tablets of stone,” and on the “ fleshy tablets of the heart,” 
by the very finger of the Highest. 

6. On the emotional side, the teachings of modern science 
seem to me to furnish unspeakably grander occasions than 
were ever known before for the feelings of reverence, awe, 
humility, admiration, and all the nobler emotions that 
have always been associated with the attitude of worship. 
Indeed, take the worshipful element out of human nature, 
and the very noblest attribute of manhood is gone. 

7. All rituals; all services that are living expressions of 
live thoughts and feelings; all that serve to teach, to 
impress, to inspire, to lead to righteousness (rightness) of 
thought or life,— find ample warrant in the light of the best 
knowledge of the modern world. Indeed, so far as they are 
efficacious in these directions, they are the most important 
of all occupations. The highest and most important use of 
this world is the development of a noble man. All that 
science is worth is to serve as a torch in his hand to show 
him where to walk. The most of that which passes under 
the name of science to-day is of a very subordinate value as 
compared with that which shall teach him how he ought to 
feel, and conduct himself, as a man. 

8. I fail to see, then, what Science can have to say against 
the Church as a permanent institution. It may undermine 
and overthrow, if it pleases, any number of false or partial 
theories as to the Church’s origin, nature, prerogatives, or 
powers. But against the Church as a voluntary organiza- 
tion of men and women seeking to find the art of true 
living and to help others find it, in its endeavors to study 
and practise the best religious life, a sensible science can 
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raise no objection that would not be equally valid against 
an art association or a scientific society; while the aim of 
the true Church is as much more important than either of 
these as life itself is more important than its embellishments 
or assistants. 

9. The actual history of the past shows fear and hate 
decreasing and love and trust increasing; and this both 
in relation to man and also as toward the Power manifested 
in the external world. This, being exactly in line with the 
great, distinctive work of religion,— which is one of recon- 
ciliation,— reveals a demonstrable and demonstrated ground 
for her noblest expectations; and it also shows that those 
expectations are being progressively realized. 

10. On the basis of the past there is laid a solid founda- 
tion of fact on which Religion is justified in building her 
loftiest structures of hope. Since the laws of this universe 
are now known to be the laws of human life, prosperity, 
and progress, it is seen that what Religion has called “the 
kingdom of God” is identical with what scientific philan- 
thropy would call “the kingdom of man.” In the light of 
modern knowledge, we are justified in hoping for such a 
kingdom here on earth. This is one of the great hopes of 
Religion. It is the natural and necessary outcome of her 
work of reconciliation and adjustment, which — however 
wisely or unwisely sought—is her universal and eternal 
purpose. 

But she cherishes one other hope. And this hope is so 
paradoxical, so audacious, so magnificent, that the mere fact 
of its being cherished at all, if untrue, is almost more won- 
derful than that it should be true. Almost every religion 
in the world has confidently promised even its humblest 
adherents that they should somehow successfully overleap 
the apparently bottomless chasm of death, and, dowered 
with immortal youth, start out on a career of eternal life. 

This practically universal hope is a fact as real as a 
granite cliff. It is a product of this universe, on any 
theory you choose to hold. In some way, science must deal 
with it. 
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Suppose we start with the picture of human life so pessi- 
mistically pictured by the Persian poet, Omar Khayy4m,— 


“ Into this universe, and why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as wind along the waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


Now, if man be only that, a pinch of dust caught by a pass- 
ing wind and whirled into fantastic form for a moment, 
only to be scattered again aimlessly to the waste,—on that 
theory, how did it happen that he took up with this most 
stupendous lie, whispered to him by a universe more crazy 
than himself? They tell us that dream and trance and sub- 
jective vision will account for it. Perhaps; but who will 
account for the dream, the trance, the subjective vision? 
All that is only covering a mystery with a phrase. It is 
only a stake set up by wise men to mark the boundary 
lines of their ignorance. 

It may be true that the Power manifested in the universe 
blows sun and planets and moons like soap-bubbles, only 
that they may swell and glitter and burst, all unmindful 
of the intensity of human love and hope or the intensity of 
fear and despair. But, if so, then it must be Hartmann’s 
“Unconscious” or Jonathan Edwards’ “Devil.” But, in 
that case, who knows that he can rely on the reason that 
comes to such conclusions? In a universe like that, reason 
itself may be either meaningless or only one of a devil’s 
freaks of fancy. But, until we get something better, per- 
haps the most rational way is to rely on reason. On any 
theory, reason is a product of the universe. The universe, 
then, must be as much, as high, as reason. If, then, the con- 
clusions of reason are valid, there must be an outcome of 
this world-drama great enough and good enough to justify 
the process. An age-long progress that ends in “a hole in 
the ground” does not seem to me quite worthy of a Power 
capable of building the world for a stage, curtaining it with 
clouds, doming it with the sky, and lighting it with stars. 

3 
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A cheaper play-house would have been good enough for so 
pitiful a tragedy or so poor a farce. For one, 


I cannot think this world shall end in naught, 
That the abyss shall be the grave of thought ; 


That e’er oblivion’s shoreless sea shall roll 
O’er love and wonder and the lifeless soul. 


I do not claim on behalf of this hope of continued exist- 
ence that it has as yet a demonstrable scientific basis. But 
I do claim that, for anything Science can say to the con- 
trary, Religion has a clear and rational right to cherish the 
hope. The hope is a fact; it exists; and no knowledge, 
ancient or modern, is capable of proving it to be unfounded. 
It is not only a rational hope, but, on the supposition that 
the universe means anything, it is more rational than the 
opposite. If any man tells me that he does not want a 
future life, I will tell him in return that I do. If Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison says I am selfish in wanting it, my reply is 
that logically he ought at once to commit suicide. For, if 
it is selfish to wish to be alive a hundred years from to-day, 
then it is also selfish to wish to be alive next week. The 
only difference is that my selfishness asks for a little larger 
quantity of that which both of us desire. 

Where, then, do we stand at the outcome of our discus- 
sion? We have found that religion is here, and that it is 
a world-wide and age-long fact. In studying the nature of 
that fact, we have discovered it to be only man’s attempt 
to express and perfect an eternal relation,—a relation that 
inheres in the very nature of the universe and of man. The 
changes that have taken place in the past are only the 
natural results of a better understanding of that relation. 
Should the time ever come when, through increasing 
knowledge and goodness, these relations should be instinct- 
ively and automatically maintained, and all outward insti- 
tutions of religion be no longer needed, this even would 
not be the destruction of religion, but its perfection. Edu- 
cation is not abolished, when a man has learned all that the 
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schools can teach, and has ceased to attend them. The 
essential thing in government is the securing justice and 
order. Should the time ever come when this became a 
wholly internal thing, and outward laws and officials were 
not needed, would government have ceased? Because 
there is no visible Supreme Court to lay down the law 
for the planets, is there no law or order among the 
heavenly bodies? So the essence of religion being its 
purpose to secure this perfect reconciliation, it can be lost 
to sight only in its own perfect realization. 

And what is our last word about science? Being as it is 
only a method of study, the way to the investigation of 
truth, its highest office can only be to make a pathway for 
human advancement, and hold the torch by which we may 
see our road. And since religion is, at any special stage of 
the world’s growth, man’s best endeavor to give body and 
form to that which is the highest object of human concern,— 
the art of life itself,—it follows that the noblest office of 
science must be to serve as the helper of religion. 

Humanity progressing may be likened to a train of cars 
en route. The religious motive—the hunger for life, for 
life larger and fuller —is the steam in the engine. Science 
teaches man how to survey and build the road, and then 
places her torch of truth for a head-light to shine out over 
the track that leads on toward the future. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 
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BEARINGS OF THE SPENCERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
II. 
ON MORALITY. 


In a preceding paper, we have considered the principles 
of the Spencerian philosophy in their bearing upon religion. 
We have seen that, while this philosophy affords a rational 
basis for religion upon the ground of an Eternal Reality 
underlying all phenomena of mind or matter, it fails of sat- 
isfying all the requiremerits of the religious sense, and con- 
sequently exerts an influence unfavorable to religion, by 
making this underlying Reality consist only of energy, with- 
out the accompanying attribute of intelligence. The phi- 
losophy wavers as to the question of dominance of mind or 
matter, but, on the whole, gravitates toward a materialistic 
interpretation of the universe. 

We now proceed to consider the principles of the same 
philosophy with reference to morality. In both papers, our 
purpose is strictly a practical one. Our aim is not to dis- 
cuss the truth of the system, in general, but simply to indi- 
cate what seems to be its legitimate influence upon the 
religious and moral development of those whom it may 
reach. 

What, then, are the distinguishing features of the Spen- 
cerian theory of morals? We shall find our answer by 
studying not only the Data of Ethics, which is as yet the 
only volume published of the “ Principles of Morality,” but 
also the Principles of Psychology, especially the portion de- 
voted to the treatment of “ The Will.” 

To the fundamental questions of morality —as to the ori- 
gin of the sense of duty or obligation, the authority which 
enforces it, the criterion by which conduct is judged good 
or bad, and the final object to be attained by good con- 
duct — Mr. Spencer applies uncompromisingly the princi- 
ples of the doctrine of evolution. 

The older systems of moral philosophy have generally 
held that there exists a special moral faculty in man; that 
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it is, in some way, in relationship with an overruling moral 
Being; that its feeling of obligation is a sense of responsi- 
bility to Him; that the discovery of the course of conduct 
to be followed is mainly under His spiritual direction ; and 
that its object or end is one which He only can discern. At 
least, this is, in the main, true of the theological and intui- 
tional systems. The utilitarian philosophy, on the other 
hand, has claimed that the rightness or wrongness of con- 
duct is to be determined by its results, and the grand result 
or object to be attained is the general welfare of mankind. 

Mr. Spencer claims that the older (theological) system is 
inevitably passing away, and that another is needed to take 
its place. “Now that moral injunctions are losing the 
authority given by their supposed sacred origin, the secu- 
larization of morals is becoming imperative. Few things 
can happen more disastrous than the decay and death of a 
regulative system no longer fit, before another and fitter 
regulative system has grown up to replace it.... As the 
change which promises or threatens to bring about this 
state is rapidly progressing, those who believe that the 
vacuum can be filled, and that it must be filled, are called 
on to do something in pursuance of their belief.” * 

This is the purpose of the Data of Ethics. He proceeds 
at once to apply the principles of evolution, brought out in 
the previous volumes, to the development of the conduct of 
man, and thus to discover the origin of the moral sense. 

The conduct of man is only a development from the ear- 
lier conduct or actions of all animate creatures. Whatever 
he does is only a more heterogeneous, complicated, and 
far-seeing process of attaining the same ends which have 
been striven for by all animals from the beginning. From 
the random movements of an animalcule in its native 
medium in search of food, up through all the higher stages 
of life, we trace a gradually increasing power of adjustment 
of acts to ends. As structure develops, the range of life 
develops, and with it the intelligence which directs the 
movements toward a given end. That end is the main- 
_s=“‘<sét”*S YOR to Datwof Bthtes,p.vi 
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tenance of life, meaning by this not only its prolongation, 
but its betterment,—the widening of its relations and 
capacities and pleasures, and not only that of the individ- 
ual, but of the species, and finally of the whole community. 

The aim, therefore, of all movement, action, conduct, 
from the earliest unconscious creature up to conscious man, 
has been the promotion of life. And the promotion of life 
has been the promotion of pleasure. For all actions which 
were productive of pain would gradually tend to disuse 
of functions and loss cf structure, and only those which 
were accompanied with pleasure would be perpetuated. 
Life, then, as a desirable end, is the object of all action. 
“Evolution becomes the highest possible when the con- 
duct simultaneously achieves the greatest totality of life, 
in self, in offspring, and in fellow-men; and so the conduct 
called geod rises to the conduct conceived as best when it 
fulfils all three classes of ends at the same time.”* Such 
is the meaning of the word “good” as applied to conduct. 

But whence arises, out of this struggle for life, that sense 
of obligation which leads often to the postponing of a pres- 
ent or lower pleasure for the sake of a distant and a higher 
pleasure? This, Mr. Spencer explains,t is the result of 
experience. From the beginning, it has been found that 
the restraint of primary impulses to action, by a wider intel- 
ligence, has tended to the promotion of life. A creature 
having the sense of smell only, seeks its food regardless of 
the near presence of an enemy, and becomes its prey. As 
sight, a higher and later developed faculty arises, the pri- 
mary impulse toward food is checked by the secondary and 
higher sense of self-preservation suggested by the sight of 
the enemy. So the lowest savage, in obedience to a pri- 
mary instinct, eats all the food captured to-day, without 
regard to the future, and suffers from hunger to-morrow, 
in consequence. The superior savage, having acquired the 
power of representing to himself ideal consequences, is 
deterred from giving way to the earlier and simpler feeling. 
“Whence it follows that the acts characterized by the more 


* Data of Ethics, p. %. t pp. 106-113. 
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complex motives and the more involved thoughts have all 
along been of higher authority for guidance.” * “ As guides, 
the feelings have authorities proportionate to the degree 
in which they are removed by their complexity and their 
ideality from simple sensations and appetites. . . . There 
arises a certain presumption in favor of a motive which 
refers to a remote good, in comparison with one which 
refers to a proximate good.” + “For the better preserva- 
tion of life, the primitive, simple, presentative feelings must 
be controlled by the later-evolved, compound, and repre- 
sentative feelings. .. . We have here been tracing the genesis 
of the moral consciousness. For, unquestionably, the essen- 
tial trait in the moral consciousness is the control of some 
feeling or feelings by some other feeling or feelings.” ¢ Of 
course, the sense of Duty arises, as a generalization, from 
many special instances of obligation. 

Connected with the question of obligation is that of 
authority. The rational origin of the feeling of responsibil- 
ity to authority is, according to Mr. Spencer, this inherited 
experience of the superior cogency of some motives over 
others. But, historically, this has grown up within the 
surroundings of certain external and arbitrary authorities. 
These have been, successively, the political, the religious, 
and the social. At first, the individual conduct was kept 
under restraint by subjection to the ruler of the tribe; after- 
ward, more powerfully, through fear of the ruler’s invisible 
spirit after death; and, finally, by control of the regula- 
tions made by society at large. These several coercions 
were needed, provisionally, for the protection of the grow- 
ing sense of obligation, rising legitimately from inherited 
experience of superior motives to action. As a resultant, 
we have the strong sense of deference to moral authority. 

We turn next to the criterion for judging of conduct, as 
to its rightness or wrongness. Having the sense of duty, 
how shall we know what actions we ought to perform? 
The reply is that our system of rules must be deduced from 
the principles of natural causation. The laws which deter- 


* Data of Ethics, p. 106. t ps 109. tp. 113, 
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mine the promotion of life are gradually being discovered, 
and from these we must arrive at the knowledge of what 
actions are good and what are bad. This exclusive reliance 
upon the principle of cause and effect Mr. Spencer claims 
to be peculiar to his own system; and he criticises, in com- 
parison with it, the theological, the political, the intuitional, 
and even the utilitarian, with which his own would seem 
to have much in common. The theological theory main- 
tains that we know what is right and what is wrong by the 
communicated will of God. Jf right acts are thus known, 
and are right, says Mr. Speacer, irrespective of any ten- 
dency toward human welfare, then we must discover the 
acts which do tend to human welfare by other means; and, 
having discovered them, we can accomplish human welfare, 
which is our manifest desideratum, without needing the 
communicated will of God. - 

With the same arguments he meets the theory that State 
enactments determine the right and wrong, and also the 
theory that such knowledge is derived intuitionally through 
conscience. He shows that they both tacitly deny any nat- 
ural relations between acts and results. “For, if there exist 
any such relations, then we may ascertain by induction or 
deduction, or both, what these are. And if it be admitted 
that, because of such natural relations, happiness is pro- 
duced by this kind of conduct, which is therefore to be ap- 
proved, while misery is produced by that kind of conduct, 
which is therefore to be condemned, then it is admitted that 
the rightness or wrongness of actions are determinable, and 
must finally be determined, by the goodness or badness of 
the effects that flow from them, which is contrary to the 
hypothesis.” * 

Even utilitarianism, in its ordinary form, is criticised as 
irrational ; for it estimates conduct only by observation of 
results. This is but a partial recognition of cause and ef- 
fect. It is empirical. It finds that “such and such mis- 
chiefs or benefits do go along with such and such acts,” and 
classifies those acts accordingly. It does not rise to the 
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inquiry w/y they are thus harmfal or beneficial, and thus 
attain to general principles from which a system of right 
actions could be rationally deduced. 

Rational utilitarianism, then, is the name which Mr. 
Spencer applies to his own system. By discovering those 
laws of natural causation which determine the welfare of 
the individual, the species, and the community, we can de- 
duce the principles which should govern human conduct. 

Finally, it is easy to arrive at what Mr. Spencer regards 
as the ultimate objece or ideal of all conduct. It will be 
reached when the combined actions of mankind shall simul- 
taneously produce the complete welfare and the highest 
possible pleasure of each and all,—a pleasure which shall 
consist not in selfish gratification alone, but also in the 
gratification of ministering in the highest degree to the 
pleasure of others. Justice and beneficence are the final 
aim of all associated conduct, beneficence “aiding to com- 
plete the life of each as a recipient of services, and to exalt 
the life of each as a renderer of services.” * 

Such, in brief, is Mr. Spencer’s explanation of moral phe- 
nomena, and his principles for the guidance of right action. 
The first impression produced by reading the Data of Ethics 
is of the dry and mechanical and unsatisfactory method of 
treatment of a subject so full of human interest and con- 
cern. Scarcely any account is taken of the important prob- 
lems of the emotions and the will. It is conduct, and 
conduct merely, that is observed and treated as having a 
strictly automatic development from the lowest forms of 
animate nature to the highest human relationships. 

To meet this criticism, we have to remember that he is 
dealing with the subject in a strictly scientific aspect, and 
that a subject is necessarily deprived of all vitality when 
laid upon the table for dissection. What is lost in emo- 
tional interest is gained in simplicity and clearness. 

Certainly, the reasonableness and naturalness of the the- 
ory are presumptive evidence in its favor. We can see how 
the present moral sense and feeling of obligation might 


* Data of Ethics, p. 27. 
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have arisen in the way described. And there can be no 
serious objection made to a moral ideal which contemplates 
the highest development of human nature and the most 
delicate consideration for the truest welfare of every fel- 
low-being. 

But several other criticisms suggest themselves. First, 
as to the discarding of all religious sanctions. No allow- 
ance is made for a divine origin of human nature in the 
genesis of the moral sense, or for any divine guidance in the 
way of duty. In reply to this, it may be urged that a 
divine origin and direction may be traceable through the 
steps of a process of development, even when they are not 
recognized as direct and immediate. This is the reply 
made by Mr. Spencer. He says the theological theory con- 
tains a truth. “If, for the divine will, supposed to be 
supernaturally revealed, we substitute the naturally re- 
vealed end toward which the Power manifested through 
evolution works, then, since evolution works toward the 
highest life, it follows that conforming to these principles 
is furthering that end.” * 

Again, an objection arises as to the criterion by which to 
decide what actions are right and which are wrong. Either 
of two alternatives seems to present itself. If pleasure is 
the ultimate aim of all action, it would seem that it must 
also be the immediate aim in special cases, or else we must 
wait for a process of deduction to determine the bearings of 
the special case. 

If pleasure is to be the motive to action, have we not 
here an Epicurean system, liable to be abused by a low and 
self-indulgent interpretation of pleasure? This objection 
finds sufficient refutation in the Data of Ethics. That a 
low order of pleasure would satisfy the theory maintained is 
plainly repudiated. “Even an inferior creature is ruled by 
a hierarchy of feelings so constituted that general welfare 
depends on a certain subordination of lower to higher.” + 
“ As guides, the feelings have authority proportionate to the 
degree in which they are removed by their complexity and 
eh 
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their ideality from simple sensations and appetites.” * And 
even pleasure, in any sense, is not necessarily the immediate 
object of pursuit. “It is quite consistent to assert that 
happiness is the ultimate aim of action, and at the same 
time to deny that it can be reached by making it the imme- 
diate aim.” + “In the truly sympathetic, attention is so 
absorbed with the proximate end, others’ happiness, that 
there is none given to the prospective self-happiness which 
may ultimately result.” {= “ Rational utilitarianism does not 
take welfare for its immediate object of pursuit, but takes 
for its immediate object of pursuit conformity to certain 
principles which, in the nature of things, causally deter- 
mine welfare.” § 

But then the other alternative presents itself. Must we 
wait always to determine the conformity of an action with 
certain general principles before we can decide upon its 
moral character? Have we no intuitive conviction of right- 
ness associated with certain acts, independently of deduc- 
tive reasoning? Mr. Spencer replies, “ That the intuitions 
of a moral faculty should guide our conduct is a proposition 
in which truth is contained, for these intuitions are the 
slowly organized results of experiences received by the race 
while living in the presence of conditions for the achievement 
of the highest life.”’ || 

We have thus noticed some of the objections which are 
obviously suggested to the theory of morals held by the 
Spencerian philosophy and the reply to these objections 
contained in the philosophy itself. We conclude that there 
is no one of these specific objections which would warrant 
us in characterizing the system, as far as laid down in the 
Data of Ethics, as exerting an unfavorable influence upon 
moral development. It affords a rational basis of authority 
for the conscience, an exalted motive for action, and a noble 
end for achievement. 

Nevertheless, there lies a graver practical objection be- 
neath the surface than any we have yet suggested. The 

* Data of Ethics,p.10. +p.1. tp.20. §p.16 pp.172 
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barren and mechanical aspect of the system, which we have 
noticed, cannot be attributed wholly to the scientific method 
of treatment. It follows naturally from the general bias of 
the Spencerian psychology. The tendency of the whole 
system, in its influence upon the moral development of its 
adherents, will be, not necessarily to lower the standard or 
degrade the motive, but to check the springs of action. It 
leads naturally not to corruption, but to paralysis. 

This is a grave charge, but it is a necessary one. The 
fatal defect in the Spencerian philosophy is its persistent 
exclusion of any spiritualistic interpretation of the universe 
and of man. This may not seriously affect the results ob- 
tained in explanation of the evolution of the material world, 
but it inevitably vitiates any conclusions reached in the 
investigation of the nature of man. Mr. Spencer indig- 
nantly repudiates the name of materialist, and claims to 
give neither a materialistic nor a spiritualistic interpreta- 
tion of phenomena. But it is impossible for him to main- 
tain this state of unstable equilibrium. To pursue an 
unbroken line of cause and effect from the beginning of 
the universe to the end, not only through all material phe- 
nomena, but also into and out of human consciousness to 
material phenomena again, is, beyond all denial, to give a 
materialistic interpretation of the universe. 

Undoubtedly, mental phenomena have their laws of cause 
and effect as truly as physical phenomena, and, undoubt- 
edly, they have their correspondence with physical phenom- 
ena; but to regard them as part of an unbroken series in 
the line of physical causation is to disregard the testimony 
of consciousness, and to remove the grounds of moral 
responsibility. If a movement in matter proceeds right on 
through the human brain into the human mind and out 
again through human muscles as a movement of matter 
once more, without any possibility of human interference to 
divert the succession of cause and effect, then there is no 
human accountability for the kind of action that results. 
If there is interference with the succession of cause and 
effect, there is the existence of a free, spiritual factor, which 
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Mr. Spencer denies. If there is no interference possible, 
then moral purpose, effort, responsibility, is at an end. 

Let us see, therefore, how Mr. Spencer treats the subject 
of the entrance of external movements into the sphere of 
consciousness, and their exit outward into the external 
world again. 

As he approaches the domain of psychology, he very can- 
didly admits that he comes to “a class of facts absolutely 
without any perceptible or conceivable community of nature 
with physical facts.”* They must be observed not from 
without, but from within. But, however different in nature, 
the important question is whether they are, in the direct 
line of cause and effect, the products of physical facts. 
The drift of his argument is to show that they are. He 
says, “ We have good reason to conclude that at the partic- 
ular place in a superior nervous centre where in some mys- 
terious way an objective change or nervous action causes 
a subjective change or feeling there exists a quantitative 
equivalence between the two: the amount of sensation is 
proportionate to the amount of molecular transformation.” + 
That is to say, although we cannot say that just the same 
amount of force which enters the brain to produce a feeling 
issues in the force which produces action, because some is 
expended internally, yet, if we could reach the spot where 
the phenomena of consciousness take place, we should prob- 
ably find that the two are equivalent. Again, he speaks 
of “the faint manifestations constituting the ego” as “ prod- 
ucts of the vivid,” ¢ i.e., the external. Once more, he says 
that the “evidence is overwhelming” for the hypothesis 
“that the outer relations produce the inner relations.” § 

But now, leaving the question of the entrance of force 
into the sphere of consciousness, let us consider the more 
important question of its passage out from consciousness 
into the sphere of action. For this is where our interest 
centres as a principle of moral philosophy. Does cause 
pursue effect unbrokenly from sensation into action, or does 
the human will have power to change the result? 


* Psychology, i., 98. + Idid., i., 120. 
iFirst Principles, p. 171. § Psychology, i., pp. 419, 421, 
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Mr. Spencer emphatically denies the freedom of the will. 
He says: ‘*Psychical changes either conform to law or 
they do not. If they do not conform to law, no science of 
psychology is possible. If they do conform to law, there 
cannot be any such thing as free will.’ He even denies 
the existence of any self which could exert a free agency. 

Let us examine his account of the process by which an 
impulse from without passes through the stage of what he 
calls volition in the human mind, and emerges into action. 
Divested as far as possible from technical terms, it is as 
follows.* We will suppose that some external object, of 
such a nature as to suggest action with reference to it, is 
presented to the senses. It produces a nerve-vibration with 
the corresponding feeling or sensation, and the accompany- 
ing idea of the action necessary to obtain the object. If 
desire arises sufficiently strong, and there is no opposing 
desire, the idea of the action needed passes over into real 
action; and the sequence of cause and effect, from force 
upon the senses to force upon the muscles, is unbroken and 
complete. This would be automatic action. But if there 
are several desires arising at the same time, from various 
ideas concerning the given object to be attained, and these 
desires tend in different directions, some of them antagonis- 
tic to each other, there will be more or less of hesitation in 
the resulting action, until the differing desires have had 
time to adjust themselves and the resultant of their com- 
bined impulses shall determine the force and the direction 
of the action. This hesitation or deliberation in the adjust- 
ment of the desires Mr. Spencer dignifies by the name of 
volition. If desire passes into action without hesitation, 
it is automatic. If there is delay, owing to the complexity 
of desires, it is volition. And let it not be supposed that 
this deliberation is that of the conscious agent balancing 
claims, and deciding accordingly. This is plainly denied. 
The process as described might be illustrated as follows. 
Consider the desires to be so many magnets, exerting their 
influence to determine the polarity of the motor nerve 
"__ *See chapter on “The Will,” Psychology, L, pp.495-50. 
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which produces the action. The current comes along from 
the senses, and renders the supposed magnets momentarily 
magnetic. It will require some little time for their com- 
bined attractions and repulsions to be so adjusted as to 
produce a definite resultant. As soon as this is produced, 
it determines the direction and force of the following 
action. The desires, of course, differ in different persons, 
according to their previous experience. The aggregate of 
thoughts and feelings in an individual, at the time of the 
action, determines the action. And this aggregate has 
come down in the line of cause and effect from his remote 
ancestors. This tendency of the aggregate of thoughts and 
feelings at the time is the Will. “The changes which at 
each moment take place in his consciousness, and among 
others those which he is said to will, are produced by the 
infinitude of previous experiences registered in his nervous 
structure, co-operating with the immediate impressions on 
his senses; the effects being qualified by the physical state 
of his organism.” * 

Thus, it will be seen that the action of an individual at 
any given time is the inevitable resultant of all the impres- 
sions from the world of matter received by him or his ances- 
tors from the beginning. He has no hand in determining 
it. For, although it may be said that his own individuality 
had its influence, yet, according to this theory, he has had 
no power to form his own individuality. Every act has 
been determined by its antecedents. He could never have 
been faithful or unfaithful, for there was nothing for him 
to do. Ilow could he exercise reason, if the cohesions of 
his reason were already fixed? How could he give his 
attention to this or that worthy or unworthy suggestion, 
if he has absolutely no freedom of will? Mr. Spencer speaks 
of moral actions as “prompted by feeling and guided by 
intelligence.” But in what sense can they be guided by 
intelligence, if there is no freedom to direct them? They 
can only be watched, not guided. 

A possibility of escape from these conclusions might be 
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supposed to lie in his definition of freedom of will. He 
says, “ That every one is at liberty to do what he desires to 
do, all admit;... but the real proposition involved in the 
dogma of free will is that every one is at liberty to desire 
or not to desire.” * We submit that this is a grave mis- 
take. The real proposition is not that every one is at lib- 
erty to desire or not to desire, but that every one is at 
liberty to choose between different desires as to which shall 
be realized in action. 

But does Mr. Spencer grant this liberty of choice? No: 
he can grant no liberty, for he denies the existence of any 
personal agent which could exercise freedom. The only 
self which he acknowledges is'the group of feelings and 
ideas which exists at each moment, and is broken up at each 
moment. And, as this group is determined by law and 
cannot determine itself, there is no self, or ego, which could 
determine the action. He argues thus: “Either the ego 
which is supposed to determine or will the action is present 
in consciousness or it is not. If it is not present in con- 
sciousness, it is something of which we are unconscious,— 
something, therefore, of whose existence we neither have 
nor can have any evidence. If it is present in conscious- 
ness, then, as it is ever present, it can be at each moment 
nothing else than the state of consciousness passing at that 
moment.” ¢ 

The fallacy in this argument is found in Mr. Spencer’s 
habitual conception of consciousness, which is a conception 
not true to nature. He continually speaks of consciousness 
as if it were an object or series of objects. Consciousness, 
in his language, is. a succession merely of states or phenom- 
ena, either feelings or ideas. If, therefore, the thing in 
question is not one of these objects noticed and reported, 
his inference is that the thing does not exist. But con- 
sciousness is not a state or a series of states: it is an act. 
And the act of consciousness includes the observing of 
something by an observer. The act has necessarily two 
factors. 


* Psychology, i., p. 500. t Idtd., i., p. 501. 
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What does Mr. Spencer mean by a state of consciousness ? 
Something observed without any one to observe it? Some- 
thing felt without any one to feel it? How can he describe 
a state of consciousness, if it isn’t observed or felt? Does 
a state of consciousness report itself? and, if so, to whom 
does it report? Let us take a feeling, a sensation, as the 
simplest state of consciousness. It is preceded by molecular 
vibration of a nerve centre, but it is not the same thing 
as the vibration. Mr. Spencer admits that they have no 
community of nature. We have two things, a vibration 
and a feeling. Now, as there can be no molecular vibration 
unless there is something to vibrate, so there can be no 
feeling unless there is something to feel it. It is not the 
nerve which feels; for Mr. Spencer says, “ A unit of feeling 
has nothing in common with a unit of motion.”* There- 
fore, if there is a vibration and a feeling,—and the vibra- 
tion is the vibration of 4 nerve,—the feeling is the feeling 
of a feeler, or conscious ego. This is the factor in con- 
sciousness which Mr. Spencer leaves entirely out of account. 

So, when he says that the ego is either in consciousness 
or it is not, we reply that it is not in consciousness con- 
sidered as a state, as an object to be observed; but it is in 
consciousness considered as an act, and is the essential 
factor in that act. It is the observer, and cannot of course 
observe itself. 

Indeed, this is so obvious that Mr. Spencer himself in 
another connection asserts the existence of that which he 
here denies. In First Principles, p. 65, he speaks of “ per- 
sonality ” as that “of which each is conscious, and of which 
the existence is to each a fact beyond all others the most 
certain.” And this personality is something more than 
a state of consciousness: it is an energy holding together 
the states and modifying them. “The principle of conti- 
nuity, forming into a whole the faint states of consciousness, 
moulding and modifying them by some unknown energy, is 
distinguished as the ego.” + 

In his process of reasoning, by which he arrives at a 


* Psychology, i., p. 158. + 1bid., ii., p. 487. 
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denial of freedom of the will, Mr. Spencer renders himself 
liable to the same criticism which he applies to the meta- 
physicians. He says: “ Deliverances of consciousness are of 
two kinds,— the one given through a process comparatively 
direct, the other given through a process comparatively 
indirect. The mass of men take for granted that, when the 
results of the two processes are at variance, those reached 
by the direct process must be accepted ; and men of science, 
who use both processes to most purpose, agree with the mass 
of men in unhesitatingly assuming the supremacy of the 
direct process. The few metaphysicians, however, assume 
that the indirect process is supreme.” * Mr. Spencer, by an 
indirect process, thinks that he proves the impossibility of 
free will. The mass of men by a direct process accept the 
fact of free will. ‘Why is the indirect process supreme? 
If (he) can give a satisfactory answer, (he) establishes a 
claim to proceed with (his) case. If not, the illusion is as 
likely to be with (him) as with (his) opponents.” * 

The result of our consideration of the moral bearing of 
the Spencerian philosophy has thus been reached. We find 
no serious objections to the conclusions reached in the Data 
of Ethics. The origin of the moral sense, as far as discov- 
erable by observation, seems plausibly enough presented. 
The source of our knowledge of right and wrong and the 
criterion of conduct seem in accordance with natural laws. 
The ultimate object or aim of all conduct is a high and 
noble one. 

It is only as we approach those first springs of emotion 
and will, which are the animating impulse to all high en- 
deavor, that we find the system practically deficient. A 
view of human nature which places its mental experience 
in the unbroken line of cause and effect from external 
impression upon the body to consequent outward action of 
the body, allowing no intervening of a free agent, can be 
called by no other name than materialistic. The prevalence 
of such a philosophy would exert all the powerful influence 
of which philosophy is capable to deaden the recuperative 
a 
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energies of the human soul and retard the moral advance- 
ment of mankind. Mr. Spencer rests all his hope of the 
moral progress of the race upon the inherent tendencies of 
evolution. “Freedom of the will,’ he says, “would be 
at variance with the beneficent necessity displayed in the 
evolution of the correspondence between the organism and 
its environment. ... There would be a retardation of that 
grand progress which is bearing humanity onward to a 
higher intelligence and a nobler character.” * But are indi- 
viduals of no account? There can be no progress of the 
whole but by a general progress of the parts. In the midst 
of a stream of tendency which is that of betterment, there 
may be and are many special cases of retrogression, indi- 
vidually and socially. With what hope can we appeal to 
any man to arrest the downward tendency in himself, or 
to help to arrest it in his neighbor, if he has no liberty to 
choose one desire rather than another? There is no help in 
man himself; there is no help in any free Spirit in the uni- 
verse, according to this philosophy. There is no possibility 
of the beginning of any reformatory movement, if there is no 
Freedom of choice in any man. 

The only epochs of moral advancement have occurred 
when man became conscious of himself as a free spirit, 
susceptible of inspiration from a free Spirit in the universe. 


JAMES C. PARSONS. 


* Psychology, i., p. 503. 
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THE GERMAN MYSTICISM OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE REFORMATION. 


Mysticism is peculiar to no age, to no race, and to no 
religion. Under certain circumstances, it may be more or 
less prominent and more or less pervasive and influential ; 
but, under some form and to some extent, it always exists. 
In the schools of Alexandria, it found its representative 
in Plotinus. It largely affected the thought of Eastern 
Christianity, and, later on, was introduced to Western 
Christianity in the writings of the pseudo Dionysius, 
which Duns Scotus Erigena translated and adapted. St. 
Bernard gave it the influence of his sanctity, and showed 
the spirit of the true mystic in his answer to Abelard, who 
would prove the doctrines of the Church by his logical skill, 
in the maxim that “faith was not an opinion, but a certi- 
tude,”— not a deduction of the understanding, but a percep- 
tion of the spirit. 

Mysticism is to be found in the Spanish cloister, in the 
person of St. Teresa. It reveals its presence in the Jesuit 
Order, in Molinos. It gives a charm to the life and writings 
of Fénelon, and overcomes the practical English nature in 
Fox and Law. Even in Mohammedanism, we find manifes- 
tations of it sufficient to demonstrate that the most explicit 
letter cannot fetter the movements of the spirit. And, in 
the nineteenth century, we find in New England, mystical 
utterances which not even those of the fourteenth in Ger- 
many can exceed. It is Emerson, not Eckhart nor Tauler, 
who in this so-called materialistic and predominantly scien- 
tific age says: “Ineffable is the union of man and God in 
every act of the soul. The simplest person who in his 
integrity worships God becomes God.” Mysticism, like the 
religious sentiment which it so closely resembles that it 
sometimes seems identical with it, often changes its form, 
but never loses its essential character. 

It has been said that, when one has read two sermons of 
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Tauler, he has read all. It may with truth also be affirmed 
that the student of one period of mysticism knows all. 
But, at the same time, it would be incorrect to say that 
there are no} as many varieties of it as there are varieties 
of moral character, of religious influences, of philosophical 
methods, and of racial peculiarities. All these considera- 
tions make mysticism historical. While, therefore, the 
German mysticism of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries is, in its inherent nature, the same as that of any other, 
it is the product of causes, the subject of conditions, and 
the author of consequences which serve to give it a char- 
acter and importance peculiarly its own. Its beginning is 
coincident with a time when there was a growing sense of 
the utter futility of attempting to satisfy the religious 
nature with scholastic formulas. The old scholasticism 
was losi.g its hold upon the mind; and the heart was 
wearied by contentions about words which signified not 
realities, but notions. Then, as it often happens to individ- 
uals or nations or an age, scepticism as to the wisdom of the 
mere understanding led to faith in the revelations of the 
spiritual nature. Men, wearied with what books told of 
God, wished, like Job, to come before Him, to see Him 
face to face. This febling finds expression in a sermon of 
Tauler’s. “The masters of Paris diligently read the books 
and turn over the leaves; this is something; this is pretty 
well: but these men (the mystics) read the true living 
book where all is life.’ This was the intellectual cause; 
but the movement of mysticism was shaped by that pecu- 
liarity of the German character which insists that a belief 
should have an intellectual basis, even though its end be 
the depreciation of the intellect. It wants a reasoned 
system upon which to base its denial of the value of reason- 
ing in the things of the spirit. And that system is found 
in the writings of Eckhart, a Dominican monk of Strasburg 
and for some time (1344-59) General Vicar of his order. 
It is this man who gave to German mysticism the character 
which subsequently belonged to it. He begins by a descrip- 
tion of the nature of man. In accordance with the Neo- 
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Platonic school, he regards man as composed of body, soul, 
and spirit. The body, which is the term for the senses, is 
that which enables man to come into contact and have 
relations with, the external world. But the body, or the 
senses, has no power to explain itself. It feels, but it cannot 
know. No development of bodily sense could lead to a 
knowledge of its law, no collection of facts about it would 
be sufficient of itself to throw light upon its nature. In 
order to find that which brings the bodily functions into 
unity and to explain their operation, we must turn to the 
soul, or the intellectual part of man’s being. That is the 
faculty which can take up the disconnected elements which 
the senses furnish, and lift them from the realm of fragmen- 
tary fact into that of coherent thought. The senses cannot 
explain the intellect, the soul; but the soul can explain 
them. In brief, the soul is the organ by which man under- 
stands things about him. But, while the senses need the 
illumination of the soul, that in turn needs the light of the 
spirit. If the soul enables man to know the world in which 
he lives, it has no power to bring man into communion with 
the spirit of all life. The soul can give him knowledge of 
God, but not possession of him. The soul throws its light 
upon the senses below; but it also needs light from above. 
It is only when the spirit in man becomes one with God 
that-it can give the guidance which the soul ought to find 
in it. It is this spirit, this divine spark, as Eckhart calls 
it, that allies man with God, and that enables him to be a 
partaker of his nature. Now the knowledge which man 
fails to find in other parts of his nature he is to find through 
this. Such, according to Eckhart, is the constitution of 
human nature. Let us now ask how he regards the divine. 
Of course, his conception of that was largely shaped by the 
belief of the Church. But, in some respects, it was peculiar 
to himself or, rather, peculiar to most forms of mysticism. 
He was not satisfied with any conception of Deity which 
could be stated in terms of thought. Every name that 
could be applied was, to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, only 
aterm “thrown out at an object,” not that object itself. 
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No modern agnostic insists more strenuously upon the in- 
adequacy of man’s speech to describe the Absolute than 
Eckhart. He is not intelligence, nor power, nor love: in his 
inmost nature, he is beyond all definition. In these forms, 
Deity has revealed himself. In the divine nature there is 
the procession of three persons of the Trinity, and, in the 
thought of man, it has become known as good and wise; 
but knowledge of these qualities is not knowledge of God: 
it is only knowledge about God. Eckhart distinguishes 
God from the Godhead, so reminding us of Schelling’s dis- 
tinction between the Grund and the existence of Deity. 
Thus, his idea of God corresponds with his idea of man. As 
man has body,—i.e., senses, and soul and spirit,—so God 
may be said to be manifest in the phenomena of nature, in 
the processes of human thought, and to exist in himself as 
Absolute Being. The senses may perceive some token of 
him, although unconsciously, in the external world. The 
soul, or intellect, may trace the methods of his operation ; 
but this is not to know Him. It is only when the senses 
have become dormant, only when the operations of thought 
have ceased, and when the spirit even lies in a “ wise pas- 
siveness”’ and loses its sense of distinction from the divine, 
that man knows God. He knows Him, because he has be- 
come one with him. Says Eckhart: “There is something 
in the soul which is above the soul, divine, simple, an abso- 
lute nothing rather unnamed than named, unknown than 
known. So long as thou lookest on thyself as Something, so 
long thou knowest as little what this is as my mouth knows 
what color is or as my eye knows what taste is. Of this 
I am wont to speak in my sermons; and sometimes I have 
called it a power, sometimes an uncreated light, sometimes 
a divine spark. It is absolute and free from all names and 
forms as God is free and absolute in himself. It is higher 
than knowledge, higher than love, higher than grace. This 
spark rejects all creatures, and will have only God as he 
exists in himself.” When once man has entered through 
his higher nature into communion with, and therefore 
attained to real knowledge of, God, he can do as he will. 
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He has become independent of all things. His morality 
is no longer an external restraint, but an internal inclination. 
He can say as Eckhart says, “ Mine eye and the eye of God 
are one eye, one vision, one knowledge, and one love.” 

But how is man to attain to this condition? Simply by 
forgetting self. It is man’s contemplation of himself that 
hides from him the beatific vision. Let him forget what he 
is to have for himself, let him cease to think even of what 
he may find in oneness with God, let the current of per- 
sonal desires and hopes and fears cease flowing through his 
spirit, and it will find itself filled with the stream that 
makes glad the city of God. Such teaching doubtless 
seems to us abstract and unattractive, but that is because 
we have been looking at it as a system of thought. All sys- 
tems are dead until men put their hearts into them. 

In Eckhart himself there may have been a predominance 
of the intellectual element. He had perhaps more of the 
philosopher than the devotee. But his teaching exerted an 
influence over men, who made it an effective instrument for 
leading men to a more real and living knowledge of God. 

It is easy enough to criticise the mysticism of these men. 
We can find reasons enough for not accepting, reasons 
enough, it may be, for deriding it. But it will be more 
profitable for us to consider what a work for good was 
wrought through it. 

There must have been much in it, which men felt, if they 
did not understand, to enable it to impel the noblest and 
deepest-souled men of the fourteenth century to sympathetic 
adherence to it and earnest effort for it. Along with these, 
it must be allowed that there were those who used the mys- 
ticism of Eckhart for “an occasion to the flesh.” He had 
spoken of those who were above the law, whose inclination 
was their guide. And they, with more of logical capacity 
than of moral sensibility, had rushed into boundless license, 
without taking pains to see whether they had complied 
with the conditions he had laid down. They assumed 
union with God, and then deduced the right to act in the 
most ungodly manner. 
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Northern Germany swarmed with Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, who called laziness passivensss, who made a 
seeming self-surrender a reason for a boundless arrogance, 
and who urged the liberty of the children of God as a rea- 
son for disobedience to conscience. But it is a superficial 
objection to the value of any opinion to cite the perverted 
or one-sided use of it. The treatise of Edwards on the Will 
has been used as a text-book by the apostles of materialism, 
and even Paul said that his preaching was to some a “savor 
of death unto death.” The true interpretation and intrinsic 
value of the mysticism of Eckhart are to be found in its state- 
ment by men like Tauler and Ruysbroek and Suso, and in 
the lives it inspired them to live. It finds its meaning and 
much of its justification in the Friends of God, a company 
of men united only by their desire to know God as the pos- 
session of their spirits, and to help man. It was these and 
thousands like them in Northern Germany who stood faith- 
fully by the sick and dying in the days of the great plague, 
who ministered to them the emblems of faith in spite of 
the interdict of the popes. It was men and women like 
these, who by their prayers and earnest endeavors kept the 
spirit of true religion alive in a dark and stormy time, who 
help us to see and to realize the intrinsic character and the 
vitalizing power of German mysticism. These, too, relieved 
it from many of the exceptions which may be justly taken 
to it. Tauler, the greatest preacher of his age, not only 
made it more widely known by his preaching, but, in 
preaching it, he gave it more of a Christian and less of a 
pantheistic character. Ruysbroek, in his contest with the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, gave more careful definitions, 
and, while he insisted no less upon the unity of the divine 
and human, emphasized more clearly than Eckhart had 
done the distinction between them. The Theologia Ger- 
manica and the Imitation of Christ gave the whole move- 
ment a more practical character, and brought it more into 
harmony with the usual church methods. 

And, now, what was the influence of mysticism upon the 
Reformation in Germany? Roman Catholic writers, unwill- 

6 
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ing to allow that Protestantism can have any roots in the 
past, and anxious that men who lived and died in the com- 
munion of the Church should not be regarded as having 
even an unconscious relationship to the Reformation, have 
scouted the idea of the connection of the mystics with it, 
as entirely unwarranted. And, if we look only at the sur- 
face of things, this position seems to be the true one. All 
the mystics, with the exception of a few obscure ones like 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, were loyal children of the 
Church. 

Some of Eckhart’s positions were condemned; but he ap- 
pealed to the pope, and no doubt thought he was in har- 
mony with the Church. Tauler was a popular preacher and 
efficient worker all his days. The Friends of God were ap- 
proved, in spite of the opposition of the regular monastic 
orders, by the council of Constance in 1414-15. And the 
Imitation of Christ by Thomas & Kempis, the most famous of 
that order, is still approved by the Church. All this may be 
true, and still it may remain equally true that all these men 
and books were potent influences in preparing the way for 
successful revolt against the ecclesiastical authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Cardinal Newman well says, “ We 
cannot have so much of an argument, and no more.” We 
cannot limit the effects of a movement by the conscious 
purpose of those who take part in it or by the position it 
allowed them to maintain. There are always results be- 
yond men’s intentions, and purposes accomplished which 
they never planned. We cannot say to any wave of 
thought or feeling, Thus far, and no farther, shalt thou go. 
It is maintained by some writers that mysticism could have 
had little influence upon the Reformation, because the 
books were so little known previous to that time, and must 
have been almost lost sight of by the first quarter of the fif- 
teenth century. But such facts are not conclusive. Opin- 
ions before the birth and during the infancy of the printing 
press were not so dependent upon the publication of books. 
The pulpit was the newspaper of the fourteenth century, and 
through that medium thousands would become impregnated 
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with mystical opinions who had never read any book. 
What is in the air becomes part of men’s mental furniture 
without the aid of the printed volume. Influences are felt 
whose source is unknown, as the atmosphere is chilled by 
unseen snows. But, whatever we may think about it, this 
fact at least is certain: that Luther himself was influenced 
by the best mystical writers, and repeatedly expressed his 
indebtedness to them. Of the Theologia Germanica he 
says, “ This excellent little book, poor and homely in lan- 
guage and human wisdom though it be, is in the same and 
even greater proportion rich and precious in the skill and 
divine wisdom with which it is written; and to boast like 
an old fool, which I am, next to the Bible and St. Augus- 
tine, from no book with which I have met have I learned 
more of what God, Christ, man, and all things are.” And 
of Tauler he says, “Neither in Latin nor in our own lan- 
guage have I seen a theology more sound or more in accord- 
ance with the gospel.” 

But, even if Luther had never said anything of the influ- 
ence which the mystics exerted upon him, we would have 
been able to trace it. We can see it in his unwillingness to 
use political or military means for the defence of his relig- 
ious opinions. He had no confidence in combinations of 
princes, and always strove against a league of the States 
that had arrayed themselves on his side. We wonder why 
a man of such undoubted courage, and of such aggressive 
and violent character as he often showed himself to be, 
should deprecate all means for obtaining by force what 
could not be granted by justice. But, when we know that 
one of the main principles of German mysticism was pas- 
sive and unresisting acquiescence in the divine will, we can 
discover the secret of his conduct. It was unwise poli- 
tics, but it was true mysticism. Then Luther’s theology 
shows how deeply mysticism had affected his thought. 
There is in it what we would deem, and what Luther later 
in life deemed, a depreciation of works. He was unwilling 
to admit that good actions deserved any respect or any 
attention except from the legal authorities. With him, the 
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inward relation to God was everything, and the outward 
act nothing. It was not man’s activity, but his trust that 
redeemed him. In taking this position, Luther simply rep- 
resents a reaction against dependence upon meritorious 
services,—a reaction which is to be found everywhere in 
German mysticism. “The truest and best penance,” says 
Ruysbroek, “and that by which one gets nearest to God, is 
to turn truly and from the heart to him and to every virtue 
for God’s sake.” And, again, when Luther speaks of the 
indifference of works in the man justified by his faith, he 
speaks in the spirit of Eckhart: “For us to follow what 
ii0d willeth is to follow that whereto we are most inclined, 
whereto we feel most frequent inward exhortation and 
strongest attraction.” Action had become indifferent, not 
because its effects were not in many ways desirable, but 
because acts were the passing shadows of the abiding pur- 
pose and inclination of the spirit. 

But the influence which mysticism exerted upon the life 
and thought of Luther is small compared with the prepara- 
tion of hearts for his work, which it indirectly provided. It 
taught men to believe that there was a spirit of truth in 
themselves. For centuries, the individual had been dis- 
paraged and institutions exalted. Gradually, man was 
coming to be considered as destitute of any conception of 
right which might face the despotism of the State or any 
idea of religious truth which might assert itself against the 
authority of the Church. Institutions were everything, and 
individuals nothing. While such conceptions prevailed, it 
was useless to attempt any revolt. They would only 
change the names of those who were to dominate their 
spirits. From sucha state, mysticism was the redeemer. It 
proclaimed with unending iteration that “the inner voice is 
the voice of God.” As men heard it and turned within, 
they found that institutions were at the bar as well as on the 
judgment seat. They were no longer to be coerced by an 
assumption of authority: they must be convinced by its evi- 
dent harmony with the moral and spiritual sense. So men 
were prepared to think and to see for themselves, or rather 
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to trust more to the light that was in them than to the state- 
ments made for them. That was a great step toward the 
Reformation. 

Mysticism also taught men to prize truth as something 
sacred, something which could not be yielded without in- 
curring the sense of personal dishonor. And the reason 
was that it gave men convictions and not opinions, and 
made them feel that truth was a part of them. Lauren- 
tius Valla might, when it was convenient, regard his refu- 
tation of the claim of the Church that Constantine had 
made a donation to Silvester I. as a mere intellectual 
exercise; but the soul that had caught a vision of God, or 
that had an assurance of some blessed and sanctifying truth, 
could not deny it any more than he could deny the shining 
of the sun. The men of letters might trifle with the results 
of their reasonings, but the mystics dared not deny the 
vision of their spirits. When the tremendous struggle 
came on, the literati, the men of the Renaissance like Eras- 
mus, faltered and yielded. To them, truth was a probabil- 
ity. But the+men whom the truth possessed did not 
fail; for, to them, truth was a certitude. Much of this led 
to an unreasonable fanaticism; but, after all, it was a 
strengthening power to thousands who were not fanatical, 
and, at all events, it did not help men to think that truth 
was a will-o’-the-wisp, and not a pole-star. We shall never 
know how much that spirit which believes that truth is an 
interior conviction, never to be yielded to either the prom- 
ises of hope or the threats of fear, did in helping men and 
women through one of the most tremendous mental and 
spiritual conflicts the world has ever undergone. And for 
the infusion of that spirit we are indebted to no source 
more than to those German mystics who taught that truth 
was not so much a manufacture of human thought as a 
revelation of the spirit of God to the spirit of man. There 
was something also in that teaching which made men imper- 
vious to the threats of future damnation so abundantly 
bestowed by that Church which claims to hold the keys of 
hell and heaven. An Italian who knew Alexander VI. to 
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be the monster of iniquity which history has depicted, after 
he had been sentenced by that pope to death, actually 
interceded for his absolution. He did so, no doubt, because 
he sincerely regarded religion as something which was to 
help him out of trouble, to give him an entrance to heaven, 
even if it did not fit him for earth. Such an external con- 
ception of religion and its rewards and punishments could 
not long maintain a conflict with a power belief in whose 
authority was so strongly rooted. One holding it would 
soon be frightened by the probability, which he could not 
help feeling was a probability, that, if he were wrong, he 
would be eternally damned. But the German mystics 
taught their followers to put out of sight all hopes and fears. 

God was not to be sought for what he might do for man, 
but for himself alone. The only hell was self-love. The 
spirit of their teaching is well portrayed in the story which 
Eckhart himself is believed to have told. A learned man 
who had prayed for eight years that some one would teach 
him the way of truth was told to go to the front of the 
church. There he found a man whose feet were torn, cov- 
ered with dust and dirt, clad in the meanest apparel. 
After some conversation, the learned man finally asked him, 
“ But, if God were to cast thee into hell, what would’st thou 
do then?” “Cast me into hell?” the man replies: “his 
goodness holds him back therefrom. Yet, if he did, I 
should have two arms to embrace him withal. One arm 
is true humility, and therewith am I one with his holy 
humanity. And with the right arm of love, that joineth 
his holy Godhead, I must embrace him, so he must come 
with me into hell likewise. And, even so, I would sooner 
be in hell and have God than in heaven and not have 
him.” A spirit like that had risen above all cares for self. 
The threats of a hierarchy could not reach it. It sought 
for God, and could not and would not believe that it 
would find him by denying what he had already revealed. 
The sense of the divine presence now was the pledge of it 
always. And it was this spirit which enabled many a man 
and woman to resist the insidious lure that safety was to 
be found only in obedience to the Church. 
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German mysticism also enabled its followers to see that 
forms and ceremonies were means, not ends. It did this 
indirectly, and to some extent directly. The superficial 
worshippers imagined that the mere act of worship had in 
it something meritorious. To the mystics, the forms of 
worship were merely ordained means, without value save 
for that to which they led,— communion with God. 

They thus showed that there was something far more 
important than that which they revealed. They empha- 
sized the fact that it was the disposition of the worshipper 
which availed far more than his form of worship. ‘“ Would’st 
thou,” said Tauler, “master and weaken the flesh in a thou- 
sand times better way? Then lay upon it the fetters of 
love: with that, thou would’st overcome it easiest of all.” 

Mysticism also helped the people to realize how well 
they could get along without the ministrations of the 
Church. Perhaps it would not have done this in any 
marked manner, if the peculiar circumstances of the time 
had not given emphasis to this tendency. The great power 
of the Church lay in the belief that it had in its hands the 
only means for the salvation of the soul. To deprive a 
country of those means was therefore the surest way of 
bringing it to terms. And, during the long conflict in 
which the popes of Avignon were endeavoring, in the inter- 
ests of France, to place an emperor of their own kind on the 
imperial throne, the cities which were faithful to Louis were 
placed under the ban. It is significant that nearly all the 
mystical teachers attended to their duties and administered 
the sacraments, in spite of the papal interdict. But more 
and more under the influence they exerted must the feeling 
have grown in the hearts of thousands, What need of any 
external agent to bring God near, when we have him within? 
Why should we depend upon the caprices of a pope, when 
we have within the sure promises of God? Why should we 
be ever hearing through symbols of what Christ has done 
for us, when we know that he dwells within us? Question- 
ings like these must have stirred many of the most serious 
hearts, and lessened the sense of their need of what for ages 
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had been deemed necessary means of grace. And many of 
those who thus silently questioned undoubtedly transmitted 
to those who came after them a spirit which would find 
little trouble in abandoning forms which had been used to 
enslave them. The story of Christina Ebner, of Engelthal, 
is a revelation of the thoughts of men’s hearts during those 
times. It is said that in a vision she saw standing before 
her a great minster, a symbol of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It stood there stately and grand. She could hear 
the services which were being performed within. But with- 
out the poor people stood; for the doors were shut because 
of the ban, and they were like sheep without a shepherd. 
And, while the heart of the good woman was bleeding for 
the people, a man arrayed like a preacher came to her and 
said he would give her words to speak to the people; and 
that man was the Lord Christ. Stories like these indicate 
that a time was near at hand when ecclesiastical institutions 
would not be permitted to dominate the spirit of man. 

And mysticism also prepared the way for the Reformation 
by lessening the importance of doctrines. True, its best 
representatives would not have denied or even questioned 
them. Indeed, implicitly they always rested upon them. 
But the emphasis was not laid upon them, but upon the 
disposition of the soul and upon the vision of the spirit. 
The value of dogmatic propositions could not fail to grow 
less and less in the man who felt himself one heart, one 
will with the Eternal. Many things which seem important 
to men derive their importance only from the attention 
which they give to them. They get accustomed to think- 
ing with reference to them, to shaping life in accordance 
with them; and so they imagine they cannot think correctly 
or live truly without them. But, when once they have 
learned to live in a realm of thought and feeling which 
seldom, if ever, touches such conceptions, these gradually 
become mere appendages of the religious life, easily thrown 
away when they too seriously inconvenience it or stand in 
the way of something better. 

In some such way, I think, the mysticism of the fourteenth 
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century prepared men to take a new departure by insensi- 
bly weaning them away from dependence upon what other- 
wise would have seemed essential notions of the divine 
procedure. 

I have thus tried to indicate some of the services which 
the German mysticism of the fourteenth century rendered 
to the Reformation. I have spoken of the ways in which 
it prepared men for it. Great, however, as was that work, 
still greater was the help it gave, during that perilous time 
when the old order was giving place to the new, in keeping 
alive recollection of the realities of the spiritual life and 
providing a resting-place until forms of thought might be 
found which could satisfactorily explain the religious life. 
But for that influence, a boundless scepticism might have 
taken possession of the minds and hearts of men, and carried 
more than it did into a heartless reaction toward Romanism 
or to a denial of the religious sentiment. It was this 
thought of mysticism, that there is something more than 
names of Deity and propositions about him and explana- 
tions of the methods of his operation in religion, that kept 
the religious spirit alive when a great world conflict was 
being waged as to the validity of them all. 

But its greatest service will be done for ourselves, if it 
can teach us, as I think it should, that in order to any 
upward movement of humanity there is needed, not merely 
a clearer and fuller understanding of the world in which 
we live nor a larger development of refinement and cult- 
ure, but a profounder religious life and the courage and 
strength that come from it. For, however well culture and 
art may serve to decorate and knowledge and science to 
illuminate the pathway of man, it is, after all, the assurance 
that he is at one with the heart of all that will nerve him 
to fight what must often seem a hopeless battle for the 
bringing in of the kingdom of God. 


F. B. HoRNBROOKE. 
7 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
NEW EDUCATION. 


We ask attention to some thoughts on the lessons which 
the great modern movement, known as the New Education, 
has in store for the Sunday-school. 

The New Education means the same influence in the 
schooling of the young as skilled labor in industrial affairs, 
republican government in politics, and, in its broadest sense, 
liberal Christianity in the Church. Like all these, the New 
Education is now in a state of transition from the school 
that represents an infallible authority, which estimates the 
capacity, draws the “sphere,” fixes the curriculum, imposes 
methods of instruction and discipline, and graduates a youth 
moulded as a faithful disciple and propagandist, toward the 
school that aims to develop the child along the lines of 
a natural and divine method into “the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” There are just as many wild and 
mistaken notions of the New Education as of its counter- 
parts in the industrial, civic, and religious world,—as many 
caricatures, as much destructive experimenting, as many 
entire and partial failures as there. We are now hearing 
a great deal about these mistakes, and more than one 
eminent critic has disposed of the matter by declaring the 
modern system a failure. But the failure is of the same 
kind as in these other departments,—a great deal of ineffect- 
ual work in individual cases; local abuses and exaggera- 
tions; undue disparagement of much good in the past; but, 
on the whole, a great success. For, spite of all the short- 
comings of the present style of education in our country, 
which dates from Horace Mann, fifty years ago, no people 
ever achieved so much in training its youth for self-gov- 
ernment, in a time so short, under circumstances so embar- 
rassing, since the world began. 

The Liberal Christian Church, by its fundamental prin- 
ciples, traditions, and present outlook, stands for the same 
ideals in religious instruction as the New Education outside 
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the Church. Our foremost people have been workers, and 
many of our best Sunday-school teachers are also teachers, 
in the schools and system known by this name. For us, 
certainly, the New Education has many lessons for the con- 
duct of Sunday-schools. And we, too, are perhaps more 
than all others exposed to the dangers of a false, exagger- 
ated, even destructive estimate and application of the prin- 
ciples and aims of the New Education; and nowhere would 
such mistakes be more harmful than in a liberal Christian 
Sunday-school. 

Now, in detail, we say, The New Education proposes 
to help every child: first, to know something; second, to do 
something; third, to be somebody. 

To help the child know something, we must train the 
knowing faculty aright. First, awaken the desire to use 
the faculties and to obtain knowledge. Second, train the 
faculties that deal with the visible world, so that the child 
shall learn to gather knowledge at first hand, from the open 
book of Nature. Third, train the higher powers, which deal 
with the spiritual world, so that the child may know him- 
self, man, society, and human affairs, and be brought face to 
face with the infinite realm of spiritual realities. Fourth, 
teach the true method of using a book, as the servant and 
not the despot of his own powers. In this way, the New 
Education proposes to graduate every child, from whatsoever 
school, into God’s final university of Human Life, with some- 
thing of ability to pursue his studies therein and, by his 
own effort in conjunction with all legitimate aids, under 
the Providential leading, work his way toward a manhood 
and womanhood which we hope may become the corner- 
stone of American citizenship. 

In helping the child to do something, the New Education 
claims that this, and only this, ideal of mental training will 
develop men and women to the full measure of individual 
power. American children cannot be trained to their 
highest measure of executive or industrial capacity by a 
superficial teaching of trades and occupations while the 
man or woman has never been taught to handle the finest 
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of all implements, his own mind. We believe a fair appli- 
cation of the New Education will greatly develop power, 
and revolutionize the industries of the country. 

In helping the child to be somebody, the New Education, 
through the whole organization and discipline of schools, 
methods of instruction, and personal influence of teachers, 
aims to develop every child into one of God’s freemen, with 
the central power of self-control. Instead of trying to 
develop religion and morality by the time-honored method 
of endless catechising, praying, psalm-singing, and clerical 
exhortation, it begins, like the Great Master, at the personal 
end, and would place in every school a teacher whose life, 
walk, and conversation, and whole personality, are a gospel 
to the children; believing that only such a teacher can 
effectively use all other methods of moral and religious in- 
fluence, and leaving with him, necessarily, large liberty 
for their responsible use. wa! 

Such is the ideal toward which the higher class of 
teachers is now working in our best American schools, with 
no more failure than we deplore in Congress, in State Street, 
in the “New Theology.” Here we might leave our theme, 
with reasonable conflence that the reader would run out 
its radical ideal of education into his own work as a teacher 
in the Sunday-school. Certainly, we have no intention of 
attempting to compass that impossible achievement,— a 
description of the three or four hundred Sunday-schools 
now existing in as many of our churches. But perhaps, if 
with no attempt at criticism upon what is being done we 
attempt to indicate a few applications of this ideal at vital 
points of management, we may in some measure inspire 
heart and hope for the responsible work with the little ones. 

First, in regard to the aims of Sunday-school instruction. 
As in the secular school, the first and most difficult duty 
is to awaken the child to the desire to use his faculties and 
acquire knowledge, and to train his powers. So the fun- 
damental duty of the Sunday-school teacher is to awaken 
the religious nature of the child,— that blessed “ hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,” without which no human soul 
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will be “filled.” While, now and then, a child comes into 
the Sunday-school with this happy preparation, and many 
appear with open hearts, every thoughtful teacher knows 
the fact that here is the beginning. Every Sunday-school 
will fail in the most disastrous way, that neglects this con- 
stant, persistent, consecrated effort for the religious awak- 
ening of the little ones. 

Closely relating to this is the duty of training the child 
in the fundamentals of the Christian religion and Christian 
morality. To sink deep down into the very sources, 
motives, and habits of thovght and conduct the faith in 
the Christian idea of God, of duty, and of the spiritual 
and immortal life, is the radical way of religious and moral 
training. Of course, in this the teacher will follow his own 
highest and most religious conception of Christian belief 
and faith. . If his grasp on these eternal verities is weak, 
fluctuating, and uncertain, he will be the teacher of a scep- 
ticism that will undermine the very foundations of mental 
and moral, no less than religious, character. The idea of 
developing religion and morals in children, “in the air,” by 
confusing them with good nature and animal spirits, or by 
abstract reasonings from empirical methods, seems to me 
unpromising, even hopeless. Religion and morality, in 
real life, exist in proportion to the depth and intelligence 
of the faith in God, duty, and the spiritual and immortal life. 

And here is the one pre-eminent advantage of the Sunday- 
school teacher as a teacher of morals. In almost every 
other direction, the teacher in a superior secular school has 
great advantages. But here, just where the public school- 
teacher encounters the danger point in dealing with 
religion, the Sunday-school teacher is invited to go in. 
Everybody declares the need of moral instruction in all 
schools. The Sunday-school teacher can give that instruc- 
tion, in all its length and breadth and logical dependence 
on religious faith. And, thus given, there cannot be too 
much of it. Indeed, nine parts of a good Sunday-school 
appear to us the help it affords the family and the church 
in training the religious and moral manhood and woman- 
hood of those who come. 
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Under this head, we include the honest inculcation of our 
own beliefs, at least such of them as we agree to stand for, 
in our public position, before the world. And here comes 
in the training of the child into love of his church, as 
a hearty worker in all its activities and a devout supporter 
of the institutions of religion. Our own experience has 
convinced us that the frequent habit of making the Sunday- 
school the prefix or annex of the morning service greatly 
hinders this most important function of training children 
for life in the charch. The long double session is a weari- 
ness to teachers, children, and minister, and tends to shut 
out from the church service those who most need its blessed 
influence. Better devote the afternoon—we had almost 
said, better devote the forenoon — to a thorough attempt at 
Sunday-school work for children and adults, and hold the 
main religious service at an hour when all can attend, than 
work in the present fashion ; and, if it be objected that this 
demands too much effort, we reply that we never heard of 
a church that died from too much intelligent, solid, self- 
sacrificing work, although we do see ministers, people, and 
congregations all the time drooping, dwindling, and perish- 
ing, because they give themselves so little todo. A Sunday- 
school without the heart, brain, and push of a church in it 
is the most fruitless of all things that goes by the name of 
school. A Sunday-school which represents the consecrated, 
intelligent, resolute purpose of a church to undertake the 
religious and moral training of any set of children, its own 
or those who are adrift, is one of the grandest and most 
effective of all agencies for good. 

When we come to methods, the New Education has 
important suggestions. 

Any school is powerful in proportion to the power of its 
constituency. While every original movement of mind 
has undeniably an individual origin, it still must find a 
response in the souls of many to succeed, and begins at 
once to build up a powerful body of people, as a support 
for future propagandism. The best school-men look on 
sporadic instruction, through tutors and little private enter- 
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prises, with disfavor, and approve teaching in classes and 
schools, with a responsible backing. The more numerous, 
the better. With all their defects, public schools are more 
powerful than private; since, by gradual friction, individual 
whims and the narrowness of families, cliques, sects, and 
classes, get weeded out, and the broad, human elements of 
culture remain. In the same way, a Sunday-school is effec- 
tive in proportion as it has the whole church behind it. 
And, if the church is in sympathy with the denomination 
and the denomination with the Church Universal, all the 
better. The Sunday-school should be the child of the 
church, which should control its organization, elect its 
officers,— among which the mi-_ister should hold an honor- 
able place,—and should require periodical report of its 
doings. In this way, the school will be kept clear from the 
despotism of little sets of managing people, avoid quarrels, 
be supplied with funds, and maintain the confidence of the 
parents. The activity of the minister we regard a great 
point. There are churches which are hopelessly divided 
between the followers of the minister and the partisans of 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school. The disintegra- 
tion of such a congregation is only a question of time. 

In the New Education, everything centres on the teacher. 
It is somewhat the fashion nowadays to talk of our public 
school-teachers as “machines” and denounce our superior 
school systems as the death of originality. Of course there 
are schools whose managers substitute oral knowledge- 
cramming by the teacher for book-gorging by the pupil, 
and call that the New Education; and such work is fair 
game for the critic. But any competent school-man knows 
that no work done in America, to-day, requires more origi- 
nality of mind, real culture of the soul, or a loftier conse- 
cration of the life than that done by thousands of the 
faithful teachers of little children in common schools. The 
flower of American womanhood is being gathered into 
the people’s school-rooms; and the thousand foremost men 
of the multitude assembled last summer at Madison, Wis., 
were the peers of any other thousand in America. We are 
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learning the fallacy of the old notion,— that any respectable 
person or his sister can “keep school.” Even our acade- 
mies and colleges fail to supply the demand, without the 
aid of normal and training schools and institutes. And all 
these are but clumsy methods for the selection of the fit 
person and the right preparation for work with the children. 

So it is becoming more difficult, indeed impossible, to 
work the Sunday-school in the loose, “ go-as-you-please ” 
way of laying violent hands on this worthy man and that 
overburdened woman, or letting in whoever can be per- 
suaded, to have their own way with the children. It 
would be better to mass the school in one, two, or three 
classes, under persons competent — through character, knowl- 
edge, and aptitude — to teach, than to go on in this hopeless 
way. But why this alternative? What is the minister 
for, if not to co-operate with the management of the 
Sunday-school in gathering the most promising young men 
and women into a teachers’ class, to be prepared for the all- 
important work of instruction? Such work would be more 
valuable to the minister than any theological study, and 
would bear richer fruit than his most eloquent sermonizing. 
And the school, thus taught by competent instructors, 
would soon become the very heart of the church. Here, 
as elsewhere, there is room for any original person schooled 
by experience. But the law is that schools are good as 
they are taught by people born, chosen, and furnished for 
their high calling. 

When we approach the theme of supervision, we are 
aware that we encounter a popular prejudice against the 
New Education, which insists that fit supervision is to a 
school what fit parentage is to the family, fit superintend- 
ency to industry, fit officering to an army, and fit govern- 
ment to a State. True supervision does not crush the pupil 
or play the tyrant over the teacher, but adjusts skill to 
need, discovers aptitude, and interfuses the whole mass with 
a living soul. When Grant put the right man in his place 
everywhere, the army conquered. When Col. Parker super- 
vised the Quincy schools, good teachers rejoiced, children 
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were glad, and Mr. Adams actually thought a new Quincy 
system of education had been born. Good supervision is 
the moving power of the Sunday-school; and the best 
supervision seems to be by a board carefully chosen by the 
church, with “power to act,” at least three members of 
which shall be employed in the oversight, respectively, of 
the little ones, the central body, and the adult section, 
including the training class for teachers. Anybody can 
readily follow this out into the hundred good things that 
can be accomplished thereby. 

The New Education makes a strong point of the best way 
of using a book,— not to swallow it whole or pack its con- 
tents indiscriminately in the memory, but to seize its salient 
points, and so deal with it that all books shall be more easily 
and profitably used. We believe nothing is more harmful 
than the Bible cramming of the average Sunday-school. 
The fit teacher aims, by proper selection and wise direc- 
tion, to awaken the love for the Scriptures, and give the 
pupil a key to unlock every department of the Book. How 
to read the Hebrew history, to study its poetry, its phi- 
losophy, and its prophecy; how to estimate its wealth of 
personality ; above all, how to study the life of Jesus and 
his great apostles,—this is the true aim of Bible teaching. 
A youth so taught will never tire of “searching the Script- 
ures,” and “in them will he find eternal life.” 

The more we know of teaching, the more we see that 
God’s method of instruction, everywhere, is through person- 
ality,— “the Word made flesh and dwelling among men.” 
A science that repudiates allegiance to the sovereignty 
of the soul answers no deep questions, administers to no 
profound needs. All valuable instruction must have an 
upward trend to human relation and use. So should we 
always with little children, and, largely, with all, make 
Sunday-school instruction circle about illustrious persons, 
and carry on in every department a familiar and vital study 
of the one pre-eminent soul that has dwelt in clay. The 
study of the Saviour of men is the one theme that will 
harmonize, inspire, and polarize the children’s church. 

3 
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Finally, the New Education is all the time weeding our 
best schools of superfluous branches, purging school books, 
and fighting off the countless “riders” that try to vault on 
its broad back and be carried into the kingdom. A public 
school that tries to be a church, a family, a carpenter's 
shop, or anything but a common school for the training of 
mind, faculty, and character, will finally be crushed by its 
own weight, to the disgust of all who have forced it beyond 
its natural sphere. So must the Sunday-school keep clear 
of “entangling alliances,” on peril of destruction. If it 
tries to be a literary club, an amusement club, a charitable 
society, or any one of a dozen things it is tempted to 
become, it will finally go to pieces, because organized 
literary and scientific study, amusement, and effective 
charity have their own law, which is not the law of a 
Sunday-school. Certainly, the Sunday-school should be 
worked in an atmosphere friendly to all good culture, genial 
and social, with large use of fit music, with fit provision 
for festival days; and charity should be taught and prac- 
tised continually. But the one thing which the Sunday- 
school can do, without fear of rivalry, is to help the family 
and the church train the children and youth for that Christian 
character, manhood, womanhood, which shall be the soul of the 
church and the life of the world. And the more faithfully 
it holds itself to that supreme and solemn purpose, the 
loftiest work attempted in this world, the more certain will 
be its success. 

A. D. Mayo. 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


How necessary Greek grammar or philology, or ease of 
reading Greek, may be to the best gymnasium training of 
mind, is an open question, which it is not proposed here 
to review. That some understanding of Greek life and 
thought, of Hellenic history, literature, art, philosophy, is 
essential to such best training, it seems impossible that any , 
should question. It is the vast worth of familiarity with 
the wonderful, the incomparable civilization of Greece that 
gives, and will ever give, to Greek, tenacious posture in 
courses of liberal education. This worth would appear 
from survey of any department of Grecian antiquity. 
That the consideraiions which follow all relate to philoso- 
phy, is partly for lack of time now to go beyond, partly 
because this is one of the least frequented tracts of the field. 

If you name a man educated, you may be said to mean 
that he knows himself, his dwelling-place, and his God. 
Trot: cavrév, commands the Oracle; and well. But a human 
being cannot understand himself, except as his nature and 
faculties unfold. And this evolution can go on only 
through, and in proportion to, his acquaintance with the 
world around him and the God above. Such progress con- 
stitutes that process of man-building which is the essence of 
true education. Enlarged experience brings, first, knowing, 
then greater ability to know, accompanied by greater desire 
to know, leading to new and still more successful effort 
after knowledge, and so on in ceaseless round. Education 
is thus a psychical affair, not mental alone. It is moral quite 
as truly as it is mental; but the two together, unless taken 
in very large meanings, do not exhaust it. It claims for its 
field the entire inner nature. Let the spirit pause in its 
general growth, and merely expand intellectually, simply 
multiplying its stock and store of ideas, education does not 
result. In fact, such mere intellectual growth could not 
possibly proceed far, because vast uumbers of ideas can 
never be apprehended, to say nothing of their being mas- 
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tered and assimilated, save as the soul’s widening expe- 
rience and acquisition of new abilities make ready for them. 

Here, then, is a criterion for -educational material. It 
must both work the spirit and nourish the spirit. It must 
at once tax and edify, make demands upon our powers that 
shall draw them forth to ever nobler developments, and at 
the same time, partly in this way, partly in one more direct, 
enrich the inner life, expand the mental horizon, and bring 
growth to its subjects in all that pertains to the dignity of 
rational beings. If the mind is exerted alone * and is not 
fed, it will not grow, and will presently lose all power to 
grow. If fed, but only with such knowledge as will just 
give it bulk and compass of conceptions, fatten it into an 
encyclopedia,—a process involving no challenge to its best 
powers,— the result is equally negative. The mind may be 
in some poor sense enlarged, the man is not. 

Greek philosophy, now, eminently satisfies this twofold 
demand of a liberal study: it tests and feeds at once. You 
cannot grasp even its outlines without effort; its concep- 
tions, in the degree in which they are grasped, are su- 
premely nourishing, ennobling and inspiring to the soul. 

To understand modern philosophy is difficult; to under- 
stand ancient, for various reasons, more so. In the grammar- 
school, even in the high school and academy, the great 
thoughts of Plato and Plotinus have little direct vocation. 
In the college itself, minds are prepared for them only late. 
Plato’s style is, indeed, an incomparable model for the 
learner in rhetoric, the study of it not less valuable than 
that of Aristotle’s precepts, scarcely less so than that best of 
all rhetorical exercises,— accompaniment of Socrates in his 
struggle after clear conceptions. All these are closely re- 
lated to philosophy; but, strictly, it is not this relation which 
gives them their educational worth. Aristotle’s logic might 
be, and often is, reckoned very part of his philosophy; but 
it is not; after all, a vital part. So, in general, whatever 
help Greek philosophy affords to the student’s earlier efforts 





* As by mere wrestling with riddles, playing at chess, exclusive devotion to pure 
mathematics or formal logic, 
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will be found to proceed not from its core, but from its rind. 
Except with rare pupils, its substance becomes available for 
education only after the mind has acquired nearly all the 
discipline and furtherance which other studies can give it. 
To thread the arguments of the Eleatic Zeno, to construe 
to modern thought the Pythagorean number-theory, Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas, or Aristotle’s entelechies, to fathom the 
Sophist, the Parmenides, or the Peripatetic refutation of 
realism,— all this is work for men, not for boys; yet ripe 
acquaintance with these topics, and with many others scarcely 
easier to get command of, if not prerequisite to profit, cer- 
tainly belongs to the fullest profit, from studying Greek 
philosophy. 

Then is not this field too difficult, too rough and rocky for 
an educational drill-ground? Assuredly it is, if your ideal 
of education is not high. If the average Bachelor of Arts, 
or even the brilliant specialist, destitute of acquaintance 
with last problems, is your type of an educated man, of 
course you will not put your pupils to so trying a discipline. 
But whoever insists that education shall not be thus superfi- 
cial, but shall be deep, shall have the nature of a character, 
not that of a mere mental sleight of hand, that man will not 
call a curriculum liberal which leaves out philosophy ; and, 
to philosophy, Greek thought, difficult as it is, is the sole 
natural propedeutic. To make sure of avoiding slavery to 
pedagogic system, we will admit that there are students 
who, from some peculiarity of mind, would probably suffer 
by subjection to an education theoretically the best for 
most. Let such feed where they may, we speak of the 
mind’s ideal pasture. 

But the other, the edifying character of our study, is 
more worthy of remark, as it is more interesting. Notice 
that what is to be urged of Greek philosophy on this head, 
while primarily argument for large use of it in liberal 
study, tells about equally in favor of large use of it in theo- 
logical. Desire to exhibit this double bearing of the points 
here adduced will perhaps impose a somewhat faulty form 
upon the discussion. If so, the reader will kindly excuse. 
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It cannot but yield incalculable help, to minds able to 
appreciate it, to canvass Greek philosophy as a phase, a 
stage, a pulsation in the evolution of finite spirit; to ob- 
serve how man’s thought, at first so awkward and so blind, 
begins, little by little, to get outlook, to state problems, pro- 
ceeding in this very crudely and confusedly at first, after- 
ward more and more definitely and rationally, then sets to 
work upon these problems, now solving in some sort, now 
utterly failing; and how, through all these efforts, the fail- 
ures as well as the successes, thought organizes itself, devel- 
oping system, increasing in heterogeneity, becoming con- 
scious, getting at the truth of the universe, feeling upward 
toward God, almost finding him or quite. History, anthro- 
pology,— for it is part of both,—has no more instructive 
chapter than this. It is wealth to the mind to get an under- 
standing of fact in any realm, but especially so here, where 
the fact to be understood is that movement of the human 
spirit which reveals so largely what God, too, is doing,— as 
the Ecclesiastes says, “ what God is doing from the begin- 
ning to the end.” 

But both the philosophical solutions referred to and the 
failures to solve have an educational value besides this 
which attaches to them as simple pieces of history. They 
are available for guidance in metaphysical study in our 
time,— as fully so, in fact, as when they were new. Against 
the atheism in current thought, Greek philosophy is em- 
phatically the gospel for the day. There are two of its 
solutions, in particular, of which this could be said with 
pre-eminent truth. 

One is the conclusion that thought, in order to belief in 
its own validity, that it may think of itself as something 
more solid than dreams, must needs assume and posit a 
sphere of original being, uncaused and unchangeable, as 
archetype and cause to the things of sense. What led to 
this conviction was the discussion evoked by the contrary 
contention of Heraclitus. This earnest old philosopher had 
taught that there can be no word of essential or substantial 
being. Or, he says, so far as one may speak of essence, the 
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very essence of things consists in never-ceasing change. 
Everything perennially fleets, flits, flows. Nothing is con- 
tinuous or continuing: all is broken, coming, going, shift- 
ing, dying, rising. The only abiding reality is that nothing 
abides or is real. 

Thoughts like these had so long life and found so wide 
acceptance that Plato could mention in his Cratylus a 
school of Heraclitus, o! rept ‘Hpéxiecrov. In the days of Socra- 
tes, Protagoras was head of this school; and it is a main con- 
sequence of kis master’s view which he sets forth, when he 
proclaims man to be the measure of all things, meaning, as 
is well known, that knowledge can never transcend relativ- 
ity, the expression that this or another proposition is 
“true” having for him utterly no signification, save that the 
proposition appears true to the person making it, with any 
others happening at the moment to concur. The problem 
was not, however, even by Profagoras, conceived as relating 
merely to theory of knowledge. Both sides regarded it as 
primarily ontological. Heraclitus might be wrong, Par- 
menides right, yet, for us, all knowledge be relative, and 
relative only. On the other hand, if the truth lies with 
Heraclitus, knowledge must be relative,—not for us alone, 
but for any and every intelligence. 

It will be seen that both these questions, the primary 
and the derived, the Heraclitic and the Protagorean, the 
ontological and the psychological, the one as to the nature 
of being and the one concerning the meaning of knowledge, 
confront us again in the modern philosophy, so called, of 
atelic evolution, which, however unlike the theory of Hera- 
clitus in many points, is open to the same serious objec- 
tions with that, its great prototype. 

Now, Plato displayed convincingly and for all time the - 
vice and suicide of this entire style of thinking. If primor- 
dial being contained archetypes to all the things of time, 
the law of evolution whether @ la Spencer or @ la Heracli- 
tus, how valuable soever it may be as formula for the action 
of causes in the field of biology, is no ontological principle, 
and of course yields no ultimate explanation of anything. 
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If, on the other hand, primordial being was destitute of ar- 
chetypes, mere brute stuff, absolutely homogeneous, then, to 
begin with, any change therein is quite incomprehensible ; 
and, if you assume change, you must assert it to be un- 
caused, which is not an explanation, but, in effect, a denial 
of the need of ever explaining anything. By this hypothe- 
sis, every fresh form of being is a new creation, a new aris- 
ing, rather, out of nothing, more stupendously unbelievable 
than the orthodox view of creation from nothing, be this 
expounded in the most absurd way that ignorance ever 
devised. 

But, waiving this difficulty, we at once encounter another, 
in the contradiction which any theory of atelic evolution 
must meet in that silent appeal that every one, even the 
advocates of evolution itself, in all study, argument, reason- 
ing, must inevitably make to an absolute standard of truth. 
When Mr. Spencer, for instance, avers that his philosophy 
is the “true” one, or that Comte’s ideas of religion are 
“absurd,” he certainly cannot mean merely that his mind is 
just now at the stage of evolution which forces it to this 
view, excluding every other. It is impossible that he is 
here in a mood to agree with Protagoras, that the judg- 
ments A and Not-A are alike valid, if only they voice 
equally strong convictions of two different men. To say 
so would be virtually admitting that another turn in the 
unrolling might bring him to agree with his adversaries. 
On the contrary, he urges, with utmost zeal, that they must 
change, and that, unless they come over to his position, they 
are wrong, in a sense of this word as objective and full of 
meaning as Plato’s own. 

Nor can “ truth” signify to evolutionists an appeal to the 
average intelligence of the race at its present grade of evo- 
lution, for nothing is more common with these writers than 
to maintain that, on certain points, the entire mass of man- 
kind is in error. To their credit be it said that they some- 
times even dare give the lie to opinions which all sages 
have indorsed, and which none before ever had the temerity 
to deny. It is evident, then, that “truth” can have no tan- 
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gible meaning either for an evolutionist or for any other 
man, except along with the silent assumption that there is 
a realm of objective, unchanging fact, which is the measure 
and standard of it. 

The other forever valuable solution to which reference 
was just now made touches the inner nature of this abid- 
ing, objective reality. 

The competent student of Greek philosophy is fortunate 
in that the great masters who here guide him are ever and 
emphatically on the right side of that deepest philosophical 
question that ever has been or can be raised, whether or 
not the absolute and ultimate being is accessible to mind. 
Plato and Aristotle are pronounced foes of agnosticism, 
whether superficial or deep. 

Agnosticism, like evolution, means two wholly different 
things, which cannot be too carefully held asunder. If a 
discouraged student gives up ultimate problems for himself, 
the fact, of course, is without significance. If he does this 
both for himself and for the rest of us, merely out of a con- 
viction that the mind of the race is still too immature to 
cope with these transcendent themes, such agnosticism is, 
from a metaphysical point of view at least, fraught with 
no danger whatever. Nor is it, even if inquiry of this sort 
is renounced without deciding either way the problem 
whether it pertains to the nature of mind to pierce to the 
penetralia of the universe. But, when this question has 
been really propounded,— this question whether ultimate 
being exists in and for those categories wherewith our mind 
is equipped,— and has been deliberately decided in the neg- 
ative, then you have an agnosticism from which every 
discreet thinker must shrink with horror,—a doctrine of 
nescience whose prevalence will annihilate philosophy and 
theology as certainly as cause can cause. 

Such a doctrine is, of course, atheism directly ; but it is as 
fatal to philosophy as to theology, for it represents con- 
sciousness as a mere accidental, passing phase of being, 
thought, with the very first principles thereof, the unsub- 
stantial stuff that dreams are made of. It likewise infallibly 
entails pessimism. Because, by this theory, consciousness 

J 
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is an evil, inasmuch as it is the deadly contradictory of the 
absolute; and nothing but the absolute can fix the final 
criterion of worth. Life is, therefore, out of place, an abuse, 
a misfortune, an impertinence, and nirvana of some sort, the 
supreme goal of finite striving. 

Our great contemporary apostle of an unknowable Abso- 
lute, still professing faith in optimism, is no less inconsistent 
here than we found him to be in the main tenet of his 
system. As surely as with Buddha,— logically as old Hege- 
sias, his thought once infected with that insane Asiatic 
vagarv about a lifeless absolute, became the “ persuader-to- 
death,” * — inevitably as a Schopenhauer must needs appear 
among the offspring of Kant, and the Philosophy of the 
Unconscious be also a philosophy of despair,—so surely, so 
logically, so inevitably will this Spencerian doctrine of 
ultimate being, should it live to have issue, breed pessimism. 
Neither a St. John nor even a Zoroaster can get foothold 
for optimistic preaching in Buddhistic metaphysics. 

Now, also, against this nescience-theory with its sweeping 
entail of death to high thought and hope, Greek philosophy, 
at least what is Greek philosophy par excellence, has been 
in every age of its life the philosophic world’s most efficient 
champion. To be sure, the earliest essays of Hellenic think- 
ing were materialistic, thus potentially agnostic; and it is 
- significant that the birthplace of these was Asia, land where 
the mass and might of nature have to this day succeeded 
so widely and completely in frightening thought from gen- 
uine trust in itself. Besides, intellectual effort so early was 
of necessity infantile. But maturity came soon. Never was 
another intellectual advance so rapid or brilliant as in Greece 
from Thales to Plato; at no other time has the human mind 
been so near the exertion of its supreme energy. Maturity 
was not perfection; final truth was not yet, is not even 
now. But this point, that no piece of being can be intrin- 
sically unknowable, that “the Spirit searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God,” Plato and Aristotle saw with 
a clearness that has never been surpassed. 


* TlecocS-dvaroc. 
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It is true that, as a religious intuition, Old Testament 
seers had caught sight of this truth before, and had pro- 
claimed it. A psalmist declares of the Supreme One that 
though “clouds and darkness are round about him, justice 
and judgment”— moral and intellectual categories — “are 
the habitation of his throne.” Spencer would teach that 
justice and judgment are round about him,—in human 
minds, at an infinite remove,— but clouds and darkness the 
habitation of the throne itself. And Evangelist John, 
having learned it from his ancient scriptures as well as from 
Jesus, tells us that “ God is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all”; while Spencer, Hamilton and Mansel will have it 
that God is darkness, and in him is no light at all. 

But it is the exceeding glory of Plato that, helped by 
Pythagoras, Parmenides and Socrates, he made this theory 
of mind as prius, cause and deepest character of all things, 
the centre of a philosophic system, so expounding it that not 
clairvoyance alone, but discursive intelligence as well may 
readily grasp it. Even Plato’s eternal matter is not, as the 
word might imply, and as many commentators have sup- 
posed, a somewhat that is impervious to mind; it is, prac- 
tically, mere space, the potentiality of sensuous phenomena, 
the possibility offered to ideas of getting themselves em- 
bodied in this world. 

Just as little does matter defy the scrutiny of mind in 
Aristotle’s account of it. Lyceum, more empirical than 
Academy, prefers, indeed, not to dogmatize as to what may 
be in distant worlds, but avers with emphasis that formless 
matter does not exist in this. Wholly counter to both 
views is the notion of matter as reducing to so many hard, 
dark, self-sufficient nodes, to which mind can take up only 
the attitude of spectator from without. All fact, say both, 
is of mind and for mind. 

That the heart and prime of things is static and is spirit, 
— these two imperial verities, basal and vital to philosophy 
and theology, Greek thinking discovered and transmitted. 
Statements of them more or less complete greet us now in 
a thousand quarters,—in Augustine, in Aquinas, in Samuel 
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Clarke, in Hegel,— but the one source of them as regular 
philosophemes is Greece; and, to-day, students who wish to 
be thoroughly assured that the power of thought is neither 
accident nor product of depravity can reach that conviction 
nowhere else so certainly or so fully as at the feet of the old 
Hellenic sages. 

But there are also high problems of philosophy which the 
Greeks failed to solve; and scrutiny of these failures, like 
that of their successes, is by itself almost an education. 
Having considered two of their victories, we will now 
glance at the same number of these defeats. 

The first regards theory of certitude or of knowledge, the 
great inquiry which lies at the basis of Kant’s Critique of 
the Pure Reason. This is a point on which Greek philo- 
sophical discussion threw but little light. Zeller over- 
states when he says that the ancients did not raise the 
question. Protagoras had a glimpse of it, as we have 
seen; so had the Stoics and the Sceptics; but they con- 
fused it with ontology, and certainly did not, as it is the 
merit of Kant to have done, set it forth as constituting 
in and by itself a philosophical rubric of the first order 
and of tremendous moment. To understand Kant, one 
must remember that, in his philosophizing, he starts from 
the point of view of Locke and of the English philosophy 
at large, taking the thinking subject as absolute “ heteron” 
to the object which it apprehends, as approaching fact 
purely from the outside. He finds, therefore, a chasm 
to bridge. How can the mind cross over from itself to 
objective reality? Not hard to see how it can frame ana- 
lytic judgments: that is only working upon itself, splitting 
up its own conceptions. But in what manner are synthetic 
judgments possible,— judgments relating to the world out 
there, over yonder, no part of me? And, if I make such 
a judgment, how can I ever be sure of its accord with its 
object, with reality, when the object, in virtue of the very 
fact that it is object, is projected beyond my ken? 

We know Kant’s answer to all this,— equipping the cog- 
nitive agent with certain forms of sense and categories of 
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understanding, so as to render the entire formal element in 
knowledge subjective; and we know how unsatisfactory 
this answer. Kant’s immortal service consisted rather in 
the statement of the difficulty than in clearing it up; for 
until it was thought out, and the mind challenged to its 
solution, painful scepticism would be sure to track the 
march of philosophy. 

The Greek, more realistic than nominalistic in his view of 
man, disinclined to accord to the individual his rights as a 
questioner, conceived this problem but very imperfectly, 
could solve it not at all. To this was due in large measure 
the decline of Greek philosophy after Aristotle. Plato and 
Aristotle, while regarding the individual mind as partici- 
pant in, of a piece with, the larger mind of the universe, 
had perforce, in some sort, to separate these, and to speak 
of subject and object in the vulgar sense; but with the 
meaning of individuality, with the question who and what 
this concrete observer, A. B., is, standing here and contem- 
plating the world, they did not seriously grapple. Stoics 
and Epicureans, likewise dogmatically and without scruti- 
nizing it, pressed this dualism farther, exhibiting the ego as 
in an about absolute sense, “ heteron” to the world which it 
pretends still to know. They even built their physics on 
such a supposition. Now, as they could give no account of 
this dichotomy, nor in any way transcend it, they fell an 
easy prey to the Sceptic, who required no supernatural 
vision to see the total impossibility of arriving at certainty 
by this road. 

It is the fortune of the present century to have shown 
philosophy the way out of this confusion. Kant has been 
amended, through the demonstration that his own principles, 
logically pressed, not indeed sublate, but render relative 
and innocuous instead of leaving it absolute and fatal, this 
dualism whiea overwhelmed ancient philosophy. In taking 
up this nev point of view, modern thought has, to be sure, 
swept round again to Aristotle and Plato, enriched and 
emboldened, however, by a deeper apergu and a victorious 
new synthesis, to which ancient thought could never attain, 
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for the reason that it lacked that necessary precedent analy- 
sis supplied by Kant. This chapter in the history of phi- 
losophy has a deep moral, deserving eternal remembrance. 
Never dogmatize to a mental difficulty: thinking alone can 
heal the wounds which thinking inflicts. 

A second vital point where Greek philosophy never found 
the truth, was the nature of morality. All Greek philoso- 
phy was highly ethical and devout. From Pythagoras, with 
whom ethical interests dominated every other, the entire 
line, including those reputed in their day the most negative, 
like Protagoras, Empedocles and Epicurus, gave extraor- 
dinary attention to the right conduct of life. How the 
Socratic school exalted morals is known to every one. 
Aristotle was of the same spirit, the deep insights and 
keen analyses of his ethical treatise attesting the lavish 
mental energy which he expended in moral inquiry. Post- 
Aristotelian philosophy was more ethical still. Philoso- 
phers were a sort of clergy, to whom men resorted for 
spiritual advice and consolation, as Christians to their min- 
isters,—- preachers of righteousness in life, in death bracing 
the departing spirit with such whispers of hope as they 
dared to use. 

But not a single one of these ancient teachers got more 
than a glimpse of that Christian thought which forms the 
centre of all modern ethics of every school, the thought of 
altruistic obligation. Study Plato,— that will be fair to the 
rest, for, of all heathen moralists, he stands nearest to Chris- 
tianity, at any rate till the days when heathen morality 
began to be touched by Christian,—and you will every- 
where find him identifying virtue with high and far-sighted 
prudence. It is symmetry of character, the avoidance of 
moral eccentricity, fair, well-rounded personal development ; 
all these and every other phase of it, however, being con- 
ceived as almost entirely irrelated to altruism. 

It is true that Plato’s thought often, and his spirit of- 
tener, soars far above this prudential level, presenting hints 
worthy of place in the most modern system of ethics: as 
that virtue and vice must and will inevitably bring each its 
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due and proper guerdon; that this moral recompensing 
belongs to the next world as well as here; that man, being 
free, will have only himself to thank, if he is lost; that 
might does not make right; that the moral law is eternal 
in its nature; that this law is cognizable by reason; that it 
is binding even on God; and that the various virtues re- 
duce in final analysis to one. All this is excellent. You 
feel in reading, as you do over the pages of Mill’s utilitarian- 
ism, that the author is better than his doctrine, groping for 
a truth heavenly high and rich, which influences him, 
while yet he does not catch or distinctly see it. But, when 
we have searched and have laid bare his essential concep- 
tion of virtue in man, we find it to be not only utilitarian, 
but personal-utilitarian, in principle the ethics of Hobbes 
himself. If he fights hedonism, it is in the interest of 
another hedonism only a little better. Rigidly egoistic is he 
still,— no benevolence, no altruistic sentiment in his heart. 
He does not teach merely that virtue will bring me weal,— 
which is most true,— but that this is the determining reason 
why I should be virtuous. Morally ennobling as Platonic 
study has ever been, therefore, close as the pious heathen 
sometimes comes to the best ethical precepts of the Bible, 
we are driven to conclude that the integrating conception 
of Christian ethics does not a single time emerge in Plato. 

The lack in Plato’s moral philosophy is Aristotle’s and 
Zeno’s, too. How often has it been alleged that, since the 
principles of morals are intuitive, ethical science was 
grounded early, and that the Socratic movement, including 
Aristotle, gave the world its ethics as it did its logic, fully 
formed and once for all! Notso. One’s knowledge of his- 
tory must be faulty or his views of ethics very strange, or 
else he must admit that proper system of morality there 
was none before Jesus Christ. True righteousness made its 
scientific as well as its personal epiphany to mankind, not 
from Academy or Lyceum, nor yet from Painted Porch, 
but from Bethlehem and Zion. 

So far, mostly, of the help to be had from Greek philoso- 
phy in that line of study and thinking which has philosophy 
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itself for end. Intrinsically less important perhaps, but 
important for a larger number, is the light which Greek phi- 
losophy throws upon history. Walk where you please in 
the classical world, some phenemenon will confront you, 
inexplicable save through Greek metaphysical ideas; nor is 
this less true, but more, as you pass down from classical 
times to Christian and medieval. 

Nothing could be more erroneous than to suppose Chris- 
tianity to have abolished Greek philosophy. It assimilated 
it rather, i; adopted it. We cannot understand even the 
Bible without cognizance of those drifts of Hellenic specula- 
tion that were so powerful throughout the civilized world 
in the first century and earlier. Most of the Greek Fathers 
were as familiar with Plato as with Scripture. Regarding 
him as having learned from Moses, they saw in the philoso- 
phy of the Academy a manifestation of the divine spirit, no 
less worthy to be used in framing Christian doctrine than 
the direct products of inspiration. They referred to Plato 
as authority for belief in the trinity, in the two natures of 
Christ, in the unity of mankind. Justin Martyr calls Plato 
a Christian, and expounds the basal doctrines of Christian- 
ity on Platonic principles. Augustine thought that the 
New Platonists, destitute of revelation though they were, 
had attained the truth as to the doctrine of the trinity. 

The mighty influence of Stoicism upon the conduct and 
character of early Christians, of Aristotle in mediwval the- 
ology and of New Platonism in the theology of the Renais- 
sance, must be passed with mere mention; but, to see a turf 
from a continent which we cannot traverse, let us glance 
a moment at the Platonism that the Nicene Creed itself ex- 
hibits,— Platonism, therefore, that has been part of the very 
life of Christian thought ever since that early age. 

Struggling to construe philosophically the relation to the 
Deity, or the status in the Deity, of the Logos, or Reason, 
spoken of in the New Testament, the theological mind of 
the second and third centuries had been pursuing two anal- 
ogies, both Platonic,— the analogy of the world-soul, which 
figures so largely in the Platonic system, and the analogy 
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of Plato’s idea-cosmos conceived as a unity. Justin Martyr, 
Tatian and Tertullian had likened the Logos, or Reason, 
to the world-soul; Theophilus of Antioch, Athenagoras, 
and Clement of Alexandria, to the cosmos of ideas. Now, 
in Plato, the world-soul is a creature; but the idea-cosmos 
is not a creature, had no beginning in time, and is not infre- 
quently described as an essential part of the very God. 

Another Platonic tendency, that had been vigorously 
active ever since the days of Philo, also made itself felt in 
the Nicene Council,— the tendency to hypostasize the attri- 
butes of God, resulting, in this case, in the hypostasizing of 
the divine Reason under the title of the Logos. This ineli- 
nation, fostered all along by Gnosticism, found no real rep- 
resentative in the Church till Monarchianism spoke its first 
word in Praxeas, at the close of the second century; but, in 
the third century, this Monarchian, attribute-hypostasiz- 
ing trend of theological thinking was almost the dominant 
one, in spite of the great influence of Origen, sought to be 
used against it. 

Here, then, were the three main factors in the Nicene re- 
sult. Athanasius wished to commit church theology to the 
construing of the Logos after the analogy of the Platonic 
idea-cosmos, as uncreate, eternal, and consubstantial with 
the Father. Arius had in view for guiding schema the 
Platonic world-soul, conceiving of Christ as a creature, 
though, to be sure, the highest of creatures, even the generic 
creature, through whom all other creatures came into being. 
The Monarchian leaning, probably not aware that it was 
Monarchian, had no outspoken advocate in the Council, but 
perhaps on this very account, as awakening no antagonism, 
was the better able to creep into the doctrine which the 
Council delivered. 

It is, therefore, not very difficult to discover in the Ni- 
cene symbol and in the discussions attending its enactment, 
the products of these several Platonic thoughts. When the 
Son is called true God and one in substance with the Father; 
when it is denied that he is changeable, was created, or 
that there was ever a time when he was not; when it is af- 

10 
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firmed that, although begotten, there was never an epoch 
when he had not yet been begotten,— in all such utterances, 
we hear the voice of Athanasius, and may feel the pressure 
of his effort, doubtless unconscious, to realize in theology 
the idea-cosmos philosopheme of Plato. On the other hand, 
the view of the Son as the medium for the creation of all 
things, and as the only begotten,— with emphasis upon the 
“only,” so as to set him forth as the sole being proceeding 
from God directly,— this view, so far as it goes, is Arian, 
and a reproduction of Plato’s and the Platonists’ notion of 
their world-soul. Finally, the conception of the Son as a 
being eternally, forever, and every instant begotten, which is 
probably the real Nicene sense of the Son’s procession, with 
stress upon the begottenness as opposed to every kind of 
createdness, is Monarchian, so reaching back, through Ori- 
gen and Sabellius, by a third way, to Plato again. 


E. Bens. ANDREWS. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The London Jnquirer, a paper which does credit to the Eng- 
lish Unitarians of whose “reverent free thought” in the 
spheres of religion, politics, and literature it is an able exponent, 
gives, in its account of the late Birmingham Conference, full 
reports of the two more especially theological papers read there. 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, the successor of Martineau at Little Port- 
land Street, made an earnest plea for a new magazine of religious 
thought and scholarship, as an organ of expression for the free 
churches of England. These churches “stand committed by 
their whole history to religious veracity,— veracity of utterance in 
word and deed.” But this “is impossible without definite beliefs 
and distinct ideas, ... beliefs which definitely assert something, 
...and ideas well focussed at the centre,... based upon the 
thoughts and experiences of the living present. ... We cannot 
form and issue collective creeds, but we can severally cultivate 
and express individual convictions formed in confact with and 
under the influence of the minds of others to whom we are 
united in work and worship by common sympathies and a com- 
mon allegiance.” In the face of “an increasing carelessness as 
to veracity, an increasing desire to shirk the responsibility of 
forming distinct ideas and definite beliefs, and an increasing will- 
ingness to use worn-out symbols without ever fairly facing the 
question whether they any longer symbolize anything, and, if 
they do, whether we any longer beiieve or wish to express that 
which they symbolize,” now to be seen in all the churches, it 
is the duty of Unitarians to retain their “spiritual honor,” and 
defend their “sacred trust” of complete veracity in religion. To 
avoid drifting into vagueness and unveracity in regard to our 
ideas about the Bible, the standard doctrines of theology, the rela- 
tions of the evolution philosophy to the religion of brotherhood, 
the assimilation of the results of science by religion (reconcilia- 
tion is not enough), and the demands of Christianity upon the 
political and social world, there is needed earnest and constant 
thought in scholarly and methodical co-operation. “If we are 
then to restore and glorify our tradition of a theologically cul- 
tivated laity and a learned ministry, our culture and learning 
must rest upon a basis of serious study inspired by a coherent 
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principle. Can we find such a basis in the easy eclecticism of 
some monthly miscellany which spices its literature, art, science, 
and polities by successive doses of Catholicism, Positivism, Athe- 
ism, or Pessimism, but carefully excludes that pure Christian 
theism, which has yet to leaven the whole lump of our thought, 
and transfigure the whole tenor of our lives?” The Conference 
thought not, and unanimously passed a resolution recognizing 
“the obligation laid upon the free churches, in view alike of their 
traditions and their present position, to maintain a magazine 
representative of religious thought and scholarship.” A com- 
mittee, numbering in its membership Dr. Carpenter, Profs. Drum- 
mond and Estlin Carpenter, Rev. Dr. Crosskey, Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, and Mr. Russell Martineau, was appointed to inaugurate 
such a periodical, making all necessary financial and literary 
arrangements in behalf of the Conference. 

This action of our English brethren is in the line of exactly 
such work as this Unitarian Review proposes to itself, and in 
which it asks the hearty sympathy and aid of all in our land who .- 
are both free and earnest in religion. An intelligent correspond- 
ent of the Jnguirer, going more into detail than Mr. Wick- 
steed, states the problem of the new magazine in England to 
be the combination (no easy task) of “mental food for the schol- 
arly student and acceptable nutriment for the unlearned reader.” 
If this cannot be done, and done well, then it is our opinion 
that on neither side of the Atlantic should the more elaborate 
and careful work be given up: its absence would not otherwise 
be supplied, while the “unlearned reader” (of whom we are much 
too distrustful) can manage to live very comfortably on the 
nutriment afforded by the Inquirer or the Christian Register, 
both of them liberal papers edited with extreme ability. 

That the new periodical “must represent chiefly the theistic 
school of Theodore Parker is natural and desirable, because that 
is the present stand-point of the majority of Unitarians; but its 
pages should be open also to those who still eleave to the mirac- 
ulous Christianity of the earlier Unitarians, nor should they be 
altogether closed to the reverent agnosticism, the existence of 
which among the members of our congregations cannot with 
safety or consistency be ignored and neglected.” To a similar 
task a liberal review is summoned in America, of representing 
“the conservative and the progressive phases of Unitarianism ”’ 
and the “reverent agnosticism ” of such men as Felix Adler and 
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J. Allanson Picton. For the latter’s valuable conference paper 
on the influence upon religion of the modern development of 
the critical and rational spirit we have unhappily no room for 
an abstract. The correspondent quoted speaks of English Uni- 
tarianism, of which Dr. Samuel Davidson has lately said that 
it is further advanced than that of America on questions of Bib- 
lical criticism: “No one possessing the great critical faculty 
can now uphold the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel,” nor, 
as he would of course add, that of thirteen Epistles of Paul. For 
this undeniable fact of the different standing of the two bodies 
there is no explanation, except one which will declare the prob- 
able advance of American Unitarianism to the general position 
of our English brethren. 

The Clarks of Edinburgh announce the second volume of 
Rabiger’s Encyclopedia of Theology, and Orelli’s Old Testament 
Prophecy regarding the Consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
They have in press Schitrer’s History of the Time of Christ, 
- Lechler’s History of the Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times, 
and, most important, the translation of Lotze’s Mikrokosmus. 
The fifth volume of Mommsen’s Rome—“The Provinces from 
Caesar to Diocletian”— will be translated at once by Prof. Dick- 
son. The Public Letters of John Bright are out. A de- 
fence of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World” is begun in the 
Expositor for Apri! ; and Rev. T. P. Findlayson, under the title 
of Biological Religion, has made a new attack on it. The name 
of his book at least is felicitous. 

Bunyiu Nanjio, the Japanese Buddhist priest who studied 
under Max Miller at Oxford, has been appointed Professor of 
Sanskrit in’ the Imperial University at Tokio, with a class of 
thirty students. He is preparing a small grammar and dictionary 
of the language. Protap Mozoomdar has issued from the Eng- 
lish press at Caleutta a volume of his observations and impres- 
sions in his tour around the world, containing chapters on Dean 
Stanley, American Religions, May Meetings, Beecher, and 
Emerson. 

La Renaissance de Dante & Luther, by the late Mare-Mon- 
nier, is the first volume of a projected great work on the history 
of the modern spirit in the last four centuries, as shown espe- 
cially in the national literatures. The fourth volume of B. 
Aubé’s extended study of the relations of the Christian Church 
to the Roman Empire, from the origin of Christianity to its 
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establishment as the State religion, treats the second half of 
the third century. A detailed account of Cyprian occupies most 
of the space. Aubé is praised as an impartial, solid, and brill- 
iant historian. An excellent little work by M. Theodore 
Reinach covers the comparatively neglected ground of the his- 
tory of the Jews from the dispersion to the present day. M. 
Henri Gaidoz has reprinted from the Revue de [ Histoire des 
Religions a comprehensive article on the Religions of Great 
Britain, which collects all the available statistical information, 
and forms a valuable magazine of facts, clearly arranged and 
compiled with absolute impartiality. La Religion Védique 
@apres les Hymnes du Rig- Veda, by M. Abel Bergaigne, is an 
acute, careful, and comprehensive work by an able scholar, on 
the whole moral and religious system of the Veda. The sec- 
ond series of the “ Sacred Books of the East” will contain a trans- 
lation of the Rig-Veda, by Max Miller.—— Among the untrans- 
lated works of that excellent expositor and psychologist, M. 
Theodore Ribot, are The Diseases of Personality, Contemporary 
German Psychology (the experimental school), and the Philos- 
ophy of Schopenhauer. Dr. de Pressensé’s History of the 
First Three Centuries of the Christian Church will soon appear 
in a new revised and enlarged edition. “The Mahdi, Past 
and Present,” is the title of a lecture (translated) given at the 
Sorbonne by Prof. J. Darmesteter, expounding the place of the 
Mahdi in Islam, noting the various Mahdis that. have appeared, 
and relating the story of the False Prophet of the Soudan,—“a 
suggestive and interesting study.” Students of Persian history 
will find a lecture of the same high order in the Revue Politique 
et Littéraire of April 25, being the opening address of Prof. 
Darmesteter in his Persian course. 

In the second Jahrbuch fir Protestantische Theologie for 
1885, Prof. R. A. Lipsius opens a series of “New Contributions 
to the Scientific Foundation of Dogmatic,” which is to extend 
through several numbers, and to form a second supplement to 
his valuable manual of Dogmatic, a work ranking with Bieder- 
mann and Schweizer in interest to the liberal theologian. These 
last essays are somewhat controversial, but by no means mainly 
so. W. Hess, examining the relations of the famous Theo- 
logia Germanica to the Bible, recognizes that the author has 
skilfully and often with deep penetration drawn his ideas from 
Scripture or supported them by it. But he also used single 
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passages too freely, reading his own mysticism into the Bible. 
“Rational criticism is lacking with him, as with all mystics.” 
This is the weakness of a book still deserving to be called libellus 
aureus. Archdeacon v. Soden, in two elaborate articles on the 
Epistle to the Colossians, finds no passage outside of chap. i. 
15-20, and three verses of chap. ii, which betrays a foreign style 
or a dogmatic or historical stand-point or an aim foreign to Paal. 
Adolf Bastian, the distinguished ethnologist, has addressed a 
small volume to the German savants to be stationed in the part 
of Guinea now “protected” by Kaiser Wilhelm, asking them to 
study the phenomena of fetichism there, and reviewing the whole 
matter of this lowest form of worship in all its known phases. 
Licentiate A. H. Franke, in Das Alte Testament bei Johan- 
nes, endeavors to show the substantial identity of the doctrine of 
the Fourth Gospel with that of the Old Testament, absolutely 
denying the presence in the Gospel of any Alexandrian or 
Philonian element. His polemic is directed against a notion 
not at all necessary in affirming the influence of Philo,—that 
the writer was actually a disciple at Alexandria. In Ewald’s 
seventh volume, just translated, is a full sketch of the great 
philosopher.—— Dr. F. E. Kénig’s Falsche Extreme in der new 
eren Kritik des Alten Testament is: an eighty-page pamphlet 
of a similar mediating character to the work mentioned in our 
April number—— Bastian’s The Problem of Religious Philoso- 
phy in Buddhist Psychology and Comparative Mythology is 
chiefly a collection of new material for the construction of an 
inductive and genetic Race-psychology. It is suggestive in its 
juxtaposition of related ideas, and has a great fulness of appro- 
priate remarks.—— Dr, W. Mangold’s book on the Epistle to the 
Romans and its Historical Assumptions is completely new. 
Among recent autobiographies relating the spiritual experiences 
of those who have purchased with a great price the freedom of 
a reasonable faith, the series of articles in the Christian Register 
of Boston by its editor, entitled “A Baptist Meeting-house,” 
and lately concluded, deserve a high place, and should be pub- 
lished in a more permanent form.——The Western Unitarian 
paper, Unity, has just become a weekly from a fortnightly. It 
should receive a doubling of its subscription list, Dr. Rob- 
inson’s well-known Harmony of the Gospels in Greek has been 
revised by Prof. M. B. Riddle, of Hartford, Tischendorf’s text 
substituted for Hahn’s, and the various readings of Lachmann, 
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Westcott and Hort, and others, noted——Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Baird’s first two volumes on the Huguenot Emigration to Amer- 
ica are devoted to the settlements in New England. Two 
parts of a Sanskrit Reader, to accompany Prof. Whitney’s Gram- 
‘mar, by Prof. Lanman of Harvard, contain the text and the vocab- 
ulary: a third will complete the Reader with the needful notes. 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald, 393 Pearl Street, New York, has begun 
a subscription reprint, in semi-monthly parts, of the celebrated 
“Oxford Library of the Fathers.” By using a large page with 
double columns, the whole series will be brought into twelve or 
thirteen volumes, of eight hundred pages each. The specimen 
number before us, containing a portion of St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, shows substantial paper and clear type; and, if carried 
out as projected, the enterprise will commend itself to every 
scholarly clergyman. Some recent issues in the “Humboldt 
Library,” issued by the same publisher at a very low price, are 
E. Clodd’s Childhood of the World, George Rawlinson’s Relig- 
ions of the Ancient World, T. Fowler’s Progressive Morality, 
Prof. Clifford’s Conditions of Mental Development, Hecker’s 
Black Death, and other essays by Proctor, Huxley, and Spencer. 
Prof. Francis Brown has written a small volume on Assyri- 
ology, its Use and Abuse-——— An edition of the Teaching by 
Dr. Philip Schaff, under the title of the Oldest Manual of 
Church Discipline, with fac-simile pages, is announced. Prof. 
J. Rendel Harris, of Baltimore, has reproduced by photography 
three pages of the Bryennios manuscript, with notes. The 
Appletons have put into covers the articles of Herbert Spencer 
and Frederic Harrison on the Nature and Reality of Religion, first 
printed in the Nineteenth Century, and added to them an admi- 
rable essay by the Comte d’Alviella, on the “ Religious Value of 
the Unknowable.” Mr. Spencer has in reality shifted his posi- 
tion of late years, but is unwilling to confess it; and Mr. Harri- 
son has no difficulty in showing the logical weakness of an 
Unknowable which, according to Prof. Youmans, is not that 
which is not to be known, but something else,—simply the 
despised theologian’s Infinite. It is not the theologians alone 
who sometimes hold on to an exploded term, and recite a creed 
at variance with it! Rev. Dr. John De Witt, of New Jersey, 
one of the Old Testament Revision Committee, in his new and 
acceptable version of the Psalms, Zhe Praise Songs of Israel, 
imparts much vividness to the style by the general use of the 
present tense for the past. 
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A memorial of Rev. C. T. Brooks, containing a memoir by 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, selected poems and translations, a bibliogra- 
phy and a portrait, is in preparation—— Prof. G. 8. Hall will 
soon publish an Introduction to the Study of Philosophy— 
The announcement of a new novel by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
perhaps written in six weeks, on Zoroaster, makes one wish for 
an act to restrain the license of novelists, from whom nothing 
will soon be safe: Mr. A. P. Sinnett is even writing a novel on 
Karma. The Theosophical Society has now pitched its tent in 
Germany: an Esoteric Teutonism will probably soon confound 
the German scholars who have studied the history of their own 
country in mere facts! N. P. G. 


ll 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


We have received a copy of a choice little book published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, and edited by Mrs. E. D. Cheney, being 
Selected Poems from Michelangelo Buonarroti, with Transla- 
tions from Various Sources. This attractive volume is a work 
of love on the part of the editor, and most carefully and con- 
scientiously prepared. Mrs. Cheney gives us a short preface, 
explaining her purpose. This is followed by « table of contents; 
and then we have a graceful and comprehensive introduction of 
eight or nine pages, revealing the writer’s thorough researches 
into the subject of her book and her deep-seated enthusiasm for 
the character and genius of the great master. We have first 
the Epigrams, Epitaphs, Madrigals, and then the Sonnets. The 
book closes with some Canzonets and Triplets and a few pages 
of valuable notes, with an appendix. Mrs. Cheney gives the 
Italian according to the best authority on one page, and the 
English translation on the other, having in mind young students 
of the language, who may be stimulated in this way to find out 
its beauties for themselves. We have translations from Southey, 
Wordsworth, Taylor, Harford, Symonds, Mr. J. 8. Dwight, Mrs. 
J. W. Howe, Miss Eva Channing, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, and some 
excellent ones from Mrs. Cheney’s own pen. 

There is something very pathetic in the life of Michelangelo, 
depressed by the misery and corruption of his country, and often 
ground down by hard work for unreasonable popes, whose petty 
restrictions took all the joy from his soul. There is one sonnet 
in particular, translated by Mr. Symonds, which, if not very 
poetic, is startling in the realism with which the artist paints 
the grinding effect of his laborious fresco painting, with his 
“beard turned up to heaven,” his face covered “with brush 
drops, thick and thin,” and his form bent,—as he says, “Crosswise 
I strain me like a Syrian bow.” We have often reflected, on 
surveying these high frescos, upon the immense physical dis- 
advantages for the worker, but never have seen them so power- 
fully pictured before. The next sonnet to this in the book 
happens to be one to Vittoria Colonna, and the contrast between 
ihe two is so strong and so refreshing that we feel deeply what 
this ileal worship of a noble woman must have been to the dark- 
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ened life of the great artist. Mrs. Cheney is right, we think, in 
her assertion that his feeling for Vittoria was not of the nature 
of earthly passion. It is true he indulges in ecstasies upon her 
charms at times, after the manner of the old school of sonnet 
writers; but these are not his best productions, They are some- 
what conventional, like the love sonnets of Shakspere. In his 
best moods, he says, “The life spring of my love is not my heart.” 
One of the finest sonnets is where he speaks sadly of the marble 
being more enduring than man,—-“ The frailer cause doth yield to 
the effect.” Sonnet fifty-three, well translated by Mrs. Cheney, 
reveals the nature of his ideal love, so unlike the Petrarchian 
or Dante Rossetti spirit, but ever like the older Dante, united 
in his mind with God. Most of these sonnets have a kind of 
divine sadness in them; but in some, as, for instance, the fiftieth, 
translated by Mr. Symonds, Michelangelo speaks of 


“ That glad angel face, so full of rest, 
Health, and content, heart’s-ease and peace of mind.” 


This little book will give pleasure to many a lover of the 
great master, and encouragement and stimulus to the young 
Italian student. The difficulty of giving the double rhyming 


words in English is a great drawback in translating Italian verse, 
as also in the Spanish; but the elevated sentiment of the poet 
can lend itself to English verse, as we see in these love offerings 
from his admirers in the past and present. 

We have also an “Essay on Holiness,” from the pen of our 
venerable friend, the Rev. I. 8. Lincoln, of Wilton, N.H., whose 
long service in the cause of his Master makes it fitting that he 
should tell us some of the secrets of the Christian’s joy and life. 


MEMORIES. 


The death of Rev. William Mountford recalls to us the earlier 
days when we had fewer Unitarian brethren from the Old 
World to bring fresh life into our denomination. We well 
remember the impression Mr. Mountford made upon our churches 
with his slight English accent, to which we were then less accus- 
tomed, his wide-awake, earnest manner, somewhat colloquial 
style, and brevity of appeal. He went everywhere, and preached 
to our most intelligent congregations, bringing a breezy, healthy 
atmosphere, which charmed them in contrast to the close, elab- 
orate rhetoric of our best sermonizers. 
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Mr. Mountford was, however, more than a popular preacher. 
He was a student of religious history; and in his delightful vol- 
ume, Martyria, which attracted the reading public with its 
quaint freshness, he showed himself thoroughly steeped in the 
times he pictured, and a good deal of an artist in his reproduc- 
tion of those early days of the Protestant Church. His later 
books were full of pure spiritual life, but not so marked in orig- 
inality. Since then, England has given or lent us many valua- 
ble men; but his name will not soon die from our memories, 
although he has of late years led a retired life, apart from our 
public gatherings. 

The departure of the Hon. John Kebler, of Cincinnati, is 
truly a great loss to both West and East. He has long been 
identified with the best interests of our Church and the wider 
movements of education and reform. Who that ever knew him 
can forget his elastic step, his cordial spirit, his utter freedom 
from conventionality, his generous and yet clear-sighted nature, 
which, while it gave its sympathy, saw straight into wrong, and 
would not tolerate it for an hour? As a wise counsellor in our 
Western college, a constant friend and generous supporter of the 
church ‘at Cincinnati, his place can never be made good. Of 
excellent German stock, he was a rare exception to that Teutonic 
vagueness or looseness of faith which, in its reaction against the 
narrowness of Lutheranism, abandons all historic Christianity. 
He knew in what and whom he believed, and with an unflinch- 
ing spirit maintained it; while he carried into his profession the 
wisdom and integrity of the old Puritan. His nature was over- 
flowing with love, and the world is poorer now he has gone out 
of it. 

The Hon. Charles W. Slack has left a place vacant in Boston, 
which it will be hard to fill. He held many important offices of 
trust, but he is especially valuable to us as a man who was ever 
an upholder of liberal religious faith and reform. His paper, the 
Commonwealth, has had a unique position among a chosen circle 
of readers, and a mission of its own; touching ever upon litera- 
ture, music, painting, sculpture, the drama, yet emphasizing most 
the truth in religion, purity in the State, and energy and wisdom 
in reform. Mr. Slack was one of Theodore Parker’s earliest 
friends; and he seems never to have got beyond the sterling 
spiritual faith of this great prophet, like some of his professed 
adherents, or to have passed into the cold negations of many 
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educated men who have lost their faith in God and immortality. 
He believed in God, in the eternal progress of Christianity to 
higher light and liberty; and so he raised his voice not only for 
the slave, the pauper, the inebriate, but also for woman, that she 
might be free from all the restrictions of law and ancient custom. 
Peace be to his memory ! 

Since writing the above, we have heard tidings of the death of 
the Rev. E. J. Gerry, one of our most devoted missionaries to 
the poor and unfortunate in the city of Boston for many years. 
“ He rests from his labors, and his works Jo follow him.” 

The death of the venerable Rev. Charles Wicksteed, an able 
and eloquent preacher and lecturer, is a great loss to our English 
brethren. 


ENGLISH MOVEMENTS. 


Dr. Murray, the distinguished compiler of the new Dictionary, 
preached a touching sermon to the boys at Mill Hill, on the 
occasion of his departure for Oxford. It is interesting to see 
such fresh religious conviction in a man engaged on so dry a 
work. The originality of his methods has probably redeemed 


his task from a good deal of its dulness; and he has had the 
genius of Dr. Johnson, they say, in knowing who to call upon to 
aid him. He told the boys that he himself was by nature scep- 
tical in regard to popular belief, but never about the great facts 
of Christianity. “There was something wanting in human life, 
and that want was supplied by Christ. He gave to man bright- 
ness and hope and joy.” 

The Methodist churches are beginning to lament the evils 
of the pew system in England, and other innovations since Wes- 
ley. We have always supposed their great power lay in their 
free seats and devotional music. A recent writer in one of 
their papers, Dr. Fairbairn, thinks that the scepticism of artisans 
is not of a philosophical or cultured nature. “It is about Adam 
and the apple, Noah and his drunkenness, David and his sins, 
Lot and his daughters, and the divine commands.” We hope 
there are some teachers to set them right about these old char- 
acters, and preserve their love for the Bible ; for the writer adds, 
“The religion he [the artisan] holds to be represented by men 
and acts he condemns cannot, he is sure, be in any respect true.” 

The London Inquirer has a new lady contributor, Mary Boole, 
who appears to have much sympathy with the modern Hebrew 
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church. Her methods of thought are profound. Perhaps she is a 
little too much turned aside from the emotional processes of our 
nature; but her spirit is broad and catholic, and we feel how much 
more natural and easy it is now for the religious Hebrew to be- 
come a disciple of Jesus of Nazareth than of olden days, inas- 
much as the arrogance and short-sightedness of many of his 
followers are passing away under the higher light of the spirit. 
India for the Indians and for England is the title of a valu- 
able book by Mr. William Digby, Honorable Secretary of the 
Indian Famine Relief Fund. He argues the necessity and impor- 
tance of putting the government more into the hands of the native 
princes, and withdrawing the petty and irritating supervision of 
the English rule. England should not give up her real power,— 
she is needed for civilization,— but let her be a vast Imperial 
Police for keeping order and preventing the warfare of races. 
The best English mind seems ready for such words, as it is also 
for the bold utterances of the religious press in regard to the 
Eastern troubles. Zhe Christian Life (Unitarian) tells us that 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke has been coming out grandly for tem- 
perance in Bedford Chapel. He says: “It is a national move- 
ment. Its attack on poverty, its worst cause, is direct. When 
four hundred thousand people have joined it, it may well be called 
national. It does demand sacrifice, and for that reason I recom- 
mend it to you.” The friends of woman suffrage were quite pleas- 
antly surprised this spring by the action of Lord Denman, who 
presented to the House of Lords a bill for extending the right of 
voting at Parliamentary elections to women. This action is 
said to have been entirely spontaneous on his part. Canon Moz- 
ley’s Reminiscences of Parish Life are not so interesting to 
university men as his former book on the Oxford Movement, 
etc.; but, to the ordinary reader, the new volume is full of the 
same charm. His terse style, audacious and original opinions, 
hold the attention; and his bold statements in regard to the 
theology of the Prayer-book horrify Churchmen, and delight 
dissenters of the liberal faith, who see a man, that has evidently 
not lost one whit of his downright faith in spiritual and historic 
Christianity, striking heavy blows at the creeds of men with a 
good-humored and fearless satire. 
Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue Boox or EstHer.* 


This book is the production of four parish ministers living in and 
near Lowell,— Rev. Owen Street, D.D., Rev. John W. Haley, M.A., Rev. 
William P. Alcott, and Rev. John M. Greene,— who are to be commended 
for having found time, doubtless in the midst of pressing professional 
work, to make serious studies in Biblical exegesis, and prepare this 
excellent little volume. 

For excellent it is in some respects. The translation is new; and 
the translators, with modern helps at command, have made an improve- 
ment on the King James version. The paragraphal division, also, is an 
aid to the understanding of the book. The exegetical notes, given 
at the bottom of the page, are clear, and of good length, not mere 
annotations and not wearisome disquisitions. In general, they are 
helpful, so that the reader is enabled to follow the action of the book 
intelligently. Longer discussions are reserved for the end of the 
volume, where they appear in the form of sixteen excursuses on the 
following subjects: Persian Words and Names, Topography and Build- 
ings, Pavement and Components, Letters and Posts of the Ancients, 
Early Modes of Execution, The Jews in Exile, Signet Rings and Seals, 
The Massacre, Fasting, The Golden Sceptre, Fate of Royal Favorites, 
Couriers, Coursers, Tribute, The Unwritten Name, The Septuagint 
Esther. There are also plans of Persepolis and of the mounds of Susa, 
and maps of modern Susiana and of the Ancient Persian Empire, and 
several illustrations. The archeological part of the excursuses contains 
much matter that will be of service to the student of Esther. It was 
an excellent idea of the authors to make a special study of the archi- 
tecture, and thus orientize readers in the topography of the action 
of this book, which derives so much of its interest from its dramatic 
form. The authors rightly hold that King Ahasuerus, or, more exactly, 
Ahashwerosh, is intended to be Xerxes, both forms, Hebrew and Greek, 
being easily derivable from the Persian Khshayarsha; and they prop- 
erly point out (p. 11) that the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv., 6, cannot be 
Cambyses or anybody but Xerxes. The date of the book they put 
at a time not far from that of the events described; that is, as Xerxes 
died about B.C. 467, toward the middle of the fifth century before Christ. 
The writer is supposed to have been a Jew, who had been an eye-witness 
of the history related. The authors hold to the plenary inspiration of 


. The Book of “Esther. A new translation, ' with critical notes, excursuses, maps 
and plans and illustrations. By the Lowell Hebrew Club. Edited by Rev. John W. 
Haley, M.A., author of Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible and of The Hereafter of Sin. 
Andover : Warren F. Draper, 188. vo, pp. 194. 
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the book, and therefore not only to its historical reality and accuracy, 
but also to its high ethical and religious value. 

But, while there is much in the book to commend, there are some 
points in which I cannot agree with its positions. In the first place, I 
may mention some statements that seem to me incorrect or unguarded. 
On page 7, in speaking of the estimation in which the Jews held the 
Book of Esther, it is said, “ Their learned rabbis are united in giving 
it not only a place, but a very high place, among their sacred writings, 
—so high that they included it among those scriptures that they distin- 
guished as the Hagiographa (the emphatically sacred books).” Now, as 
to the rank assigned by the Jews to the Hagiographa, the reverse of this 
statement is the case. They were the least esteemed of the canonical 
books. Further, the name Hagiographa, sacred writings, was used by 
the Alexandrian Jews (who made significant additions to Esther), but 
not by the Palestinians, who called the third canon simply Kethubim, 
“writings”; and there are hints that the rabbis were not always united 
in accepting our book. However, there is no doubt that the Jews in 
general have always especially honored Esther; but this is not from 
any ethical or religious excellence in it, but from the national feeling it 
excited. It describes a splendid national triumph ; and even to-day, in 
many a Jewish synagogue, a thrill runs through the congregation as the 
reader pours out the names of Haman’s ten impaled sons. It is like 
what an American eighty years ago, or possibly to-day, would feel at 
listening to a dramatic and impassioned description of the battle of 
Bunker Hill or the surrender at Yorktown. Only, it is national feeling 
penetrated with religious fervor, the religion not having necessarily any 
ethical element. Again, on page 10, we have the statement that the 
Persian alphabet, though it contained forty letters, had nothing answer- 
ing to Hebrew Lamed; but Spiegel, the latest and best authority, holds 
(Die Altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 159) that it container .uly nineteen 
or twenty consonants, together with four compound signs; and he and 
Oppert surmise the existence of an J. The assignment of a Persian 
origin to Hebrew kether, “crown” (p. 93), must be considered doubtful. 
The stem seems to be Semitic. The comparison between Hebrew 
Ashtoresh and Esther, Greek dorijp, English star (p. 40), is untenable, 
unless, indeed, seeing that Mordecai suggests Assyrian Marduk, one 
is inclined to make the Esther story into an Assyrian legend. But 
Ashtoreth, Assyrian Ishtar, is probably of Accadian — that is, non-Aryan 
—origin; while dorjp, star, and probably Esther are Indo-European. 
As to the mention in Ps. lxxiv. of the burning of synagogues (p. 137), 
this seems rather to show that the psalm in question was written in 
the Maccabean period. The “Syro-Chaldaic” (it should be “Jewish 
Aramaic”) does not differ from the Hebrew “about as much as the 
modern Greek does from the ancient” (p. 139), but about as English 
differs from German. The two are different dialects. In the statement 
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on page 163, that “the official records of the Persian Empire were writ- 
ten in verse, and have the stamp of poetic rhythm,” it would be more 
accurate to say that the inscriptions that have been preserved to us have 
a sort of prose rhythm. Of other official records, we know nothing. 

But these are mivor points. Much more important is the view taken 
by the commentary of the historical and religious character of the Book 
of Esther; and here I find myself compelled to differ toto caelo from the 
esteemed authors. I do not find that the difficulties in the way of 
regarding Esther as real history are fully considered or even stated 
by them. I shall not undertake to discuss all the points involved, which 
may be found in any critical introduction, but shall confine myself 
to calling attention to the improbabilities of the story, such as that the 
king gave a year’s public notice of the intended massacre of the Jews; 
to the artistic form of the narrative, in which all the circumstances are 
skilfully arranged, as in a well-written romance, so as to bring the 
catastrophe out into brilliant relief; and to the difficulty of fitting 
the story into the history of Herodotus. Who was Vashti, and where 
shall we find a place for Esther? Even Canon Rawliason speaks of 
Amestris as the favorite wife of Xerxes throughout his reign, and she 
would leave no room for a Jewish queen. Possibly, the name Vasiti is 
a corruption of Amestris; and our story is based on some vague 
recollection of this latter. How much of the book is really based on 
fact I should not venture to say. The purim, whose origin it professes 
to relate, was beyond doubt a real festival of the Jews; but the exist- 
ence of the festival does not prove the truth of the Esther story any 
more than the existence of Rome vouches for Romulus and Remus. 
The reference of the name to the “lots” cast by Haman does not seem 
to me highly probable, but I am not prepared with any other explana- 
tion. The proposed derivation from the Persian purdigan, the feast of 
the dead, is hardly satisfactory. In general, the Book of Esther seems 
to add nothing to our knowledge of Jewish or other history. Our 
authors remark (p. 7) that “there is no other Scripture, if the Book of 
Esther be supposed to be stricken out, from which we could explain the 
observance of Purim”; but this would be no very great religious loss. 

It is on the side of religion that Esther seems open to the severest 
censure. The trouble is not so much the omission of the divine name 
as the absence of the divine spirit. It is a pean over a massacre, like 
Deborah’s exultation at the assassination of Sisera. It breathes nothing 
but national selfish complacency. Esther's apparent devotion was the 
resolution of despair. She went to the king only after Mordecai 
had sent word to her that she herself need not hope to escape the 
threatened slaughter. Of religious feeling there is not a hint,—no 
prayer, no thought of God. The explanation of the absence of the 
divine name offered in Excursus O amounts merely to saying that it is 
not there because God chose that it should not be there,— an explanation 
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that would apply equally well to the Mécanique Céleste. Our authors 
fail to point out that it was the feeling of this deficiency among Jews of 
that period that led to the insertion of prayers in the Septuagint recen- 
sion of the book. The author seems to have been a man of little 
religious feeling, whose whole attention was fixed on his narrative, 
the simple setting forth of the facts as they were visible to the eye, for 
whom the glorious dénouement was all-important, and the exhibition 
of the human prowess of his people sufficient. Good men have found, 
and will continue to find, comfort in what they regard as the wonderful 
history of providential guidance given in the Book of Esther. Carson’s 
Providence Unfolded is full of valuable suggestion. I suppose that such 
a book could be written on any great occurrence,— on the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada or the battle of Kéniggriitz. The divine providence 
is in all things. But we should be careful lest we put the divine provi- 
dence into loving sympathy with human selfishness and cruelty. The 
Book of Esther was canonized by the Jews, but that does not necessa- 
rily entitle it to our admiration. We must estimate it by its ethical- 
religious character. It is a cleverly written story; but, if it shows no 
love of goodness and mercy and self-sacrifice, and does not help us to a 
closer walk with God, it cannot lawfully claim to be a religious book. 

C. H. Toy. 


Str Henry Taytor’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


The author of Philip van Artevelde looks upon us from the front of 
the first volume with a venerable face, framed in long white beard and 
hair, that reminds one strongly of Bryant. It is an autobiography 
marked by such simplicity and directness as one would expect from a 
mind not unlike our American poet’s, and from an early admirer of 
Wordsworth, who had the courage to tell Lady Holland, sneering once 
at Wordsworth’s poetry, “ Let me beg you to believe that that has not 
been the sort of thing to say about Wordsworth for the last ten years.” 
Such a man was evidently not born to be a man of the world or a hero 
of the drawing-room. But he was one, a friend said of him, “ who 
liked any woman better than any man”: this, « though an exaggeration, 
did indicate a truth at one time of my life.” “It has been my fortune 
throughout life to be connected by relationship, marriage, and friend- 
ship with remarkable women,” the most remarkable being his mother’s 
cousin, Miss Isabella Fenwick, one of whose opinions, by the way, it 
may interest some of our readers to kuow, was that the only use of 
sermons is to make respectable people uncomfortable. 

Henry Taylor’s life has been one of those remarkable combinations 
of a routine employment — in his case, in the Colonial Office — with the 
pursuit of literature, of which his friend, J. 8. Mill, was another striking 


_ *4Autobiography of Henry Taylor, 1800-1815, In two yolumes, pp. 907 and 287. 
New York : Hatper & Brothers, 
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example,—the one a poet, the other a logician,—and which are so 
rarely to be found in our own country as yet. Taylor was actively 
connected with the current colonial politics in an important but quiet 
way throughout his career; and Philip van Artevelde, Edwin the 
Fair, and other poems were the work of his leisure. He was inti- 
mately connected with two generations of literary men, Carlyle’s and 
Tennyson’s, and his pages are lighted with many an anecdote of these 
two, together with Southey, Aubrey de Vere, Rogers, Whately, James 
Spedding, and many others; while of Sir James Stephen, Lord Mel- 
bourne, Mr. Gladstone, and other famous statesmen, he writes from 
familiar knowledge. Here is a sample of Carlyle. Monckton Milnes, 
now Lord Houghton, was notorious for his penchant for repentant crimi- 
nals. When he was once disappointed in getting a place under Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, Carlyle declared that the only office Milnes was fit for was 
“perpetual president of the heaven and hell amalgamation society”! 
Sir Henry has not written, he says, the whole trath about himself; but, 
in its reserve as well as in its utterance, his autobiography is well-nigh 
a model, and will hold permanent place among the delightful records of 
literary lives. 3 N. P. @. 


REASONS WHY WE SHOULD Be Lieve tn Gop, Love Gop, anp Osgy 
Gop.* 


This is the argument of a conyert to the Roman Catholic faith, 
intended to be an aid to religion in its supposed conflict with physical 
science. It is approached with evident sincerity, with more-than usaal 
candor, and in a devout spirit. The subject’ is systematically taken up 
and arranged under the general topics: “The Existence of God,” 
“ Evolution,” “ The Old Dispensation,” “The New Dispensation.” That 
division in which the scientific matters are treated contains a collection 
of interesting facts in natural history, but adds nothing new to the 
general subject. They are. quoted to emphasize the fact of creative 
design, and in opposition to the claims of natural selection. Although 
the author is thoroughly Romanist in the purpose and tenor of his work, 
he is liberal enough to quote voluminously from the writings of Protestant 
authors with approval, gathering his material where he can best procure 
it, and using it fairly and with manifest design to know and teach the 
truth. His attitude toward the Church naturally colors all he says, as 
when he distinguishes between the individual and cfficial acts of divinely 
appointed agents,— the Patriarch, for instance. This detracts from the 
use of his book by any save believers in an infallible Church, but for 
such believers there is much in the volume both interesting and 
improving. T. R. 8. 

*Reasons why we should Believe in God, Love God, and Obey God. By Peter H. 


Barnett, author of The Path which led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic Church. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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Poems oF Srpney LANIER. * 


The Poems of Sidney Lanier brings contending emotions. We rejoice 
that such a singer ever uttered his song, and grieve that his day was 80 
brief. The biographical sketch which Mr. William Ward prefixes to 
the volume outlines a life of struggle, poverty in youth, education under 
limitations, service in the Confederate ranks, where his younger 
brother, over whom he watched, and the music to which he clung 
even in prison, present the curious contrasts of a life ill suited to the 
field of battle. 

But the poet's worst foe lay in none of these things. He achieved an 
education, in spite of limitations, and won men to love him in the camp 
and prison; but-the enemy that never ceased its bitter attacks was the 
ill health, which made all men poorer by his early death. His poetry 
is marvellous in its knowledge of nature. It is “ painting out of doors.” 
There is no sense of intention nor seclusion from the world. In reading 
it, he and the reader are on “ the marshes ” together, and one feels that 
this musician must have chanted the musical numbers of his rich verse. 
The poetry is unique in quality, in phrase, in inspiration. 

This gifted man, whose hand fell helpless from the strings too early 
for us all, made also the boys, who love the age of chivalry, his debtors. 
The Boy's King Arthur and The Boy's Froissart are admirable ver- 
sions of these never-failing chronicles, to which every boy may turn, 
sure that all the interest has been preserved and enhanced. T. R. 8. 


Joun ApAms. f 


“ American Statesmen Series ” has added a valuable volume to those 
already published. The editor, Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., has given us a 
Life of John Adams, which is a model of its kind. Necessarily brief, it 
has focussed all its light upon the central figure, dealing with the times 
only as they are related directly to John Adams as a moving cause 
in their operation. It is the study of a period of American history in 
the terms of a human life,—a life representative of its best character 
and illustrative of its highest principles and much of its soundest 
philosophy. 

The prevailing characteristic of Mr. Morse’s volume is its candor and 
plain dealing with its subject. He does not disguise the great statesman’s 
faults, nor fail to award him praise, even when these faults are the 
apparent cause of his success; for history records no more successful 
stubbornness than that of John Adams, nor any instance where personal 
courage and mental force more conspicuously organized victory out of 
disaster. This is particularly to be seen in the vigorous account given of 
© Poems of Sidney Lanier, Edited by his widow, with Introductory Sketch of 
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Mr. Adams’ first and second foreign missions. Another excellent 
passage is that in which the author sets the triumphant virtue and 
statesmanship of Adams in the first Congress against a background 
of conservatism and timidity in his associates. In no instance did John 
Adams more “rise superior to all foibles”—his own and in others — 
“than in the early years of the Revolutionary Congress.” 

This little volume seems excellent in every way. Perhaps a different 
view may be taken of some of the incidents portrayed, perhaps a 
gentler judgment may be rendered concerning some of Adams’ acts ; 
but it will be admitted by all that the biographical side of national life 
has rarely been presented with more clearness and a keener appreciation 
of character. Of “local color” there is just enough to give tone to the 

picture ; of the personal views concerning related subjects, enough to 
' show the man all round; but the singularly incisive, strong, and candid 
exposition leaves the statesman preeminently displayed, and constitutes a 
notable though brief contribution to that library of our early national 
life which our young people especially may study with a profit increased 
by the felicitous method of its presentation. 7. & & 


Henry Janus’ LireRARY REMAINS.* 


Prof. William James has collected in this volume some writings of 
his father, which had not before seen the light in bock form. The only 
properly “literary” portion is the “ Personal Recollections of Carlyle,” a 
paper surely unique in all the mass of matter poured out since the death 
of that “literary desperado,” as this modern mystic humorously en- 
titles him. The portrait of Mr. Emerson, iu one of the fifteen chapters 
loosely grouped under the heading “Spiritual Creation,” is, however, 
just as little to be matched: “The only thing that I was sure of [con- 
cerning Emerson] being that he, like Christ, was somehow divinely be- 
gotten. He seemed to me unmistakably virgin-born whenever [ looked 
at him, and reminded me of nothing so much as of those persons dear to 
Christ’s heart who should come after him, professing no allegiance to 
him, having never heard his name pronounced, and yet perfectly ful- 
filling his will....He was fundamentally treacherous to civilization, 
without being at all aware himself of the fact... . He had no conscience, 
in fact. ...'This was Emerson’s incontestable virtue to every one who 
appreciated him: that he recognized no God outside of himself and his 
interlocutor, and recognized him there only as the liason between the 
two, taking care that all their intercourse should be holy with a holiness 
undreamed of before by man or angel.” Some fragmentary chapters of 
an autobiography complete the list of contents, to which Prof. James 
has prefixed an admirable [ntroduction. This will probably give most 
readers a far better idea of Henry James’ system of thought than all the 
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latter's own writings. Those who had but a very slight acquaintance 
with these recognized in Mr. James one of the rarest minds of the age, 
with incomparable power of literary expression. If only these powers 
had labored to set forth anything short of the inexpressible! Bat Mr. 
James was a thorough mystic, possessed with an exceeding sense of sin, 
annihilating the human in the divine, and ever full of scorn for morals 
as a source of possible salvation. “He first and last and always made 
moralism the target of his hottest attack, and pitted religion and it 
against each other as enemies, of whom one must die utterly, if the 
other is to live in genuine form. The accord of moralism and religion is 
superficial, their discord radical.” How these things can so be to Prof. 
James, as to his father, we cannot here explain. There can be little 
doubt that the thoughtful perusal of this volume will at least make 
such words seem much more reasonable to even the most earnest mor- 
alists; for Mr. James was indeed “one member of that band of saints 
and mystics, whose rare privilege it has been, by the mere example and 
recital of their own bosom experience, to prevent religion from becoming 
a fossil conventionalism, and to keep it forever alive.” Possibly, no 
readers will find more profit in the mystical thought of these pages than 
those who have had to preserve morality itself from neglect by the 
religious ! N. P. G. 


LAMPS AND PATHS. 


Lamps and Paths is the second edition of a volume of excellent ser- 
mons to children and young people by Rev. T. T. Manger, forming 
a good preparation for his admirable On the Threshold. Its theology 
is generally very cheerful; but, in the discourse which gives its name to 
the book, Mr. Munger affirms the darkness of the world without the 
Bible in a way which surprises us, coming from an advocate of the New 
Theology. N. P. G. 


American Political Ideas, viewed from the stand-point of universal 
history, contains Mr. John Fiske’s three lectures given at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in 1880, since, repeated often in this country, 
and at length given to a vast public in Harper’s Magazine. “The Town- 
meeting,” the “Federal Union,” and “ Manifest Destiny ” are their sub- 
jects. They contain some of Mr. Fiske’s best work, and are the most 
excellent kind of reading for the American citizen. (Harper & Brothers.) 
—— Mrs. Grace A. Oliver's biography of Dean Stanley is a sketch of 
his life, belonging to the class of preparatory biographies, written to 
supply a popular demand, and not pretending to take the place of an 
elaborate “Life and Letters.” It is very well done, in spirit and in 
execution; and we do not wonder that Queen Victoria has ordered a 
special copy for herself or that the Dean’s friends are greatly pleased 
with this American tribute of respect. (Cupples, Upham & Co.)—— A 
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memorial of Rey. W. H. Cudworth by his sister recalls one of our most 
earnest and devoted clergymen. It is to be regretted that the task of 
writing a biography was not intrusted to some one more skilled in 
letters than the compiler. The custom of the members of the family of 
a deceased man of worth considering themselves the proper persons to 
write his life is altogether too prevalent for the good of literature or of 
historical truth. (D. Lothrop & Co.)—— Afghanistan and the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Dispute, by Gen. T. F. Rodenbough, is very fully illustrated, and 
provided with three good maps. It describes the couutry and the Rus- 
sian advances, and reviews the military situation, English and Rus- 
sian, in detail. lt is an mdispensable aid to a good understanding of 
the Central Asian troubles. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.)\—— The standard 
edition of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles for American readers will 
probably be the one just issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and edited 
by Profs. R. D. Hitchcock and Francis Brown of the Union Theological 
Seminary. It is a new issue, much more complete than the first edition 
hastily sent out by them some months since. It is provided with a very 
full introducticn, notes, and a digest of the literature, in addition to the 
text and the translation on opposite pages. The edition is a product 
of the most exact scholarship.—— The Proceedings at the Centenary of 
the Leicester Academy, Sept. 4, 1884, have been issued in a solid 
pamphlet, containing the historical address of Hon. W. W. Rice, the 
poem by Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, and several notable after-dinner 
speeches. It is the record, admirably compiled, of one of those institu- 
tions of learning of which New England has great reason to be proud. 
—— Dodd, Mead & Co. are publishing a collection of “ Tales from Many 
Sources,” on the plan of the tales from Blackwood, of a generation ago. 
The first two volumes are well selected, and the whole series will un- 
doubtedly furnish much entertaining reading of a high order of work- 
manship.— Edwin Arnold’s Secret of Death is garnished with alto- 
gether too much of Sanskrit for a translation or a transfusion, but is 
a beautiful rendering of the pantheistic doctrine of the Katha Upani- 
shad. The other poems, original and translated, seem to be the rem- 
nants of Mr. Arnold’s portfolio, which he should not have inflicted 
upon the public—— In Man’s Birthright (G. P. Putnam's Sors), Mr. 
E. H. G. Clark expounds the ideas of Mr. David Reeves Smith on the 
“Higher Law of Property.” “The natural right of the conscious to 
use or utilize the unconscious is the relation of ownership. ...The 
general term of ownership must be the average span of human life.” 
Every generation of the inhabitants of the earth must own it; and prop- 
erty should revert, therefore, every fifty years, say, to the next genera- 
tion. The first equivalent of this reversion is a tax of two per cent. a 
year on all property: this is natural rent. Mr. Clark is very sure that 
this doctrine is a discovery of supreme value, but we incline to doubt 
both the fact of its being a discovery and its value in any case.—— Mr. 
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Allan B. Magruder’s Life of Chief Justice Marshall, in the “ American 
Statesmen ” series, is a well-told narrative of one of the most creditable 
careers in our whole history. Mr. Magruder has brought forward those 
achievements of his subject which are not so well known as his long 
and illustrious service on the supreme bench,—his military and diplo- 
matic labors and his work as an historian and statesman. The Chief 
Justice lived in an age of great men, and, though wholly without judi- 
cial experience at the time of his appointment by President Adams, was 
universally revered and beloved. In religious opinions, “he was a 
Unitarian, though he never joined their society.” The daughter reports 
his conversion to Orthodoxy at the late age of eighty, but he never 
carried out the intention of communing publicly in the Episcopal 
Church. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—— Rev. J. H. Allen’s Outline of 
Christian History, A.D. 50-1880, is not only an admirable little manual 
for use by advanced classes in Sunday-schools, but an excellent epitome 
of ecclesiastical history for the clergyman to have within easy reach. 
The later chapters, especially, are full of matter which one can scarcely 
find elsewhere in so handy a form. It is a kind of publication that 
reflects great credit upon the Sunday School Society. N. P. G. 
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